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Secret of Its Resistance 


The reason for the superior resistance of Cast Iron to high temperatures is found in the 
difference in molecular structure between it and rolled wrought iron or steel. Cast Iron is pro- 
duced by the natural process of heating and cooling, resulting in a distinct granular or crystalline 
structure, as shown in Figure 1. These granules, or crystals, are bonded together and imbedded 
in what might be termed a matrix or carbon (free graphite), which acts as a compensating me- 
dium for the expansion and contraction of the individual crystal. 








Fig. 2 


In the hot working of wrought iron and steel, from which much of the carbon has been re- 
moved or combined with the metal in the refining -process; the crystalline structure is broken 
down by the rolls and the bonding destroyed (note Figure 2), until in the finished plate or 
sheet what were originally crystals, in the cast ingot, have assumed a laminated, or leaf shape, 
as in Figure 3, and these laminations are held together largely, if not altogether, by molecular 
attraction. Expansion and contraction, resulting from rapid and wide changes of temperature 
taking place on the surface of the metal befote the interior portions are affected, tend to buckle, 
or stretch, the surface metal and to tear these laminations apart, thus rapidly weakening the 
entire section. 


THE CAST IRON PIPE: PUBLIGITY BUREAU 
1 Broadway, New York 
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These assertions are not theory only. They are backed by the thousands of users of Kompak 
Automatic Storage Water Heaters. By the fact that the biggest gas companies in the country 
have sold Kompaks for years and that every day gas companies are switching to Kompaks. 
The most convincing proof of all are the many actual comparisons made where instantaneous 
water heaters have been removed and replaced by Kompaks. 
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Groping About for a Solution to Its Most Vital 
Problem, the Gas Industry, If It Decides Impul- 
sively, May Find Itself Grasping at Straws 


A Good Idea, as the Fox Has Learned, When the Prize Seems too Temptingly Near at Hand 
to Look Around Carefully to See If There Is Not a Pitfall 


By EDWIN DEAN 


The most vital problem the gas industry faces to-day, 
we have it from an authoritative gas journal, is that of 
keeping down the rates. This assertion, when first 
made, startled a good many gas men. It startled me. 

Just now the main anxiety, to outward appearances 
at least, seems to lie in getting higher rates. And it is 
a lively anxiety, too, for on these higher rates depends 
the very existence of the companies. 

But without cheap gas, we are told, we cannot hope 
to get house heating business, the full of industrial 
business, etc. And unless we get this business we sacri- 
fice our future. So, despite the fact that we are more 
or less starving to death on present rates and wailing 
desperately for relief in the form of even higher rates, 
we must somehow or other get along on even lower 


rates. Else we merely temporize, eat meagerly to-day 
and starve to-morrow. 


ProsLem Not as Dirricutt as It SEEMS 


But the problem isn’t really as difficult as it seems. 
Our journalists are obliging. They brush away seem- 
ingly insurmountable difficulties as if they are mere 
cobwebs. Where they fall short “experts” retained by 
municipalities fill in. 

“There must be a way out—a solution to this prob- 
lem,” they tell us. 

There is motor fuel. The demand for it is increasing 
just a little bit faster than the present-day sources of 
gasoline are being depleted, which is at a tremendous 
rate. 

Benzol is an excellent motor fuel. And benzol can 
be made a by-product of gas manufacture. There you 
have it !—one way to cheaper gas. 

Go into business as motor fuel producers. The profits 


to be made thereby will enable us to sell gas at a big 
loss and still grow rich. 

Then we have the by-product oven. A drawback to 
this innovation has been the irregularity of demand for 
the principal by-product—coke. 

But various gas companies have solved this difficulty 
by developing a domestic market for their coke that 
is as consistent as the demand for gas. 


Lookinc AT It From ANOTHER ANGLE 


I, for one, am not going to come out flat with the 
statement that our journals are bubble-chasing or deny 
that they are helpfully and constructively forward- 
looking. They have marshalled too many sound au- 
thorities on their side to thus contemptuously brush 
them aside. 

But one thing seemingly has been overlooked—they 
have apparently closed their eyes to the fact that the 
world moves. 

If people keep on indefinitely burning coal to heat 
their buildings, then an assured domestic market for 
coke can be built up that makes the by-product oven 
innovation a sound proposition. 

If no new and relatively as cheap source of gasoline 
is found, then a new motor fuel must come to the 
fore: Alcohol or benzol most likely, with the advantage 
apparently with the latter. 


WeE Now Loox Up PusisHep Data 


I refer you now to an article on page 7 of the Jan. 
3, 1920, issue of the AmerRICAN Gas ENGINEERING 
JourRNAL. 

Herein we find a new element introduced, the possi- 
bility of a new commercially feasible source of fuel 
oil and gasoline—SHALE. 
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By a process closely akin to gas-making we find them, 
experimentally at least, produced frem oil shale, a re- 
source in which this country is superabundantly rich, 
at highly attractive costs. 

Now it may not be generally known but fuel oil, at 
high cost, is being pretty extensively introduced for 
space heating as well as industrial tasks. Perhaps if 
_ put into competition with coke it might even have the 
edge, especially at lower than current prices—then gone 
is our domestic market for coke. 

This same process promises to produce gasoline 
cheaper than it would seem possible for the gas indus- 
try jn produce benzol. Then gone is our motor fuel 
market. 


No Destre To Toss A WRENCH INTO THE GEARS 


Now far be it from me to seek to condemn the work 
of-others without offering something constructive my- 
self; to merely téss a wrench into the gears from sheer 
meanness, so as to speak. 


Maybe the solution of a considerable part of the 
difficulties of the gas industry does lie in by-products. 

But do not let us plunge along without due con- 
sideration. 

For a hundred years the gas industry has moved 
with conservatism and care. But the fact remains it 
is still moving, not leaping perhaps or making onlookers’ 
hair stand on end with astonishment, but. still very 
much alive. 

We are thinking deeply on our own problems, pok- 
ing about diligently here and there seeking a means of 
progressing, developing and expanding. 

We must not forget that other people in conflicting 
lines of activity are also just as diligently working 
their minds. 


KEEPING A WEATHER EYE ON EVENTUALITIES 


There may or may not be something in this shale 
oil business. I, for one, have not followed it closely. 
But if it isn’t shale oil it may be something else. 

A by-product plant costs something. If we build 
one we will not get our money back in excess profits in 
a day or a year. So we must not consider alone our 
difficulties in obtaining and retaining a consistent mar- 
ket for the coke produced from the point of view of 
the present-day situation, but from the point of view 
of the future situation as we can reasonably foresee it. 

We can beat coal out as a domestic fuel, we may take 
that as established. And we may never have to meet 
fuel oil competition, either that from wells or shale. 
But this even decided is the stake so small that we 
should not conservatively look about for other possi- 
bilities even more far-fetched. 

There is a considerable amount of capital invested 
in the gas industry. I may be a reactionary, still I 
think that in respect for that factor the industry should 
make haste slowly. Capital dislikes changes—on with 
reason as established by the experiences of centuries. 





Motor Fuel Production in Small Gas Works 

In an article in the Journal fur Gasbelenchtung, a 
writer argues that it will be profitable for the gas manu- 
facturer to extract the benzene from the gas he pro- 
duces. The removal of benzene reduces the heating 
value by 6 per cent. Its extraction removes all the 


objectionable tendency to choke the burner and darken 
the mantle with deposited carbon and a better light and 
more constant heating effect is the result although a 
little loss of heat is inevitable. From the technical point 
of view, there is gain as the extraction of benzen: 
removes all the naphthalene. By the benzene extrac- 
tion, the weight of the gas is reduced and this, with 
clean pipes, gives a better distribution through the 
system. If the same output of gas is to be maintained 
production must be increased by 0.9 per cent, but a: 
the lighter gas requires smaller pressure the reduced 
leakage may render this increase in production un 
necessary. 





Furnace Linings a Factor to Be Considered in 
Determining Whether to Use Gas or 
Oil for Brass Melting 


H. Howard Smith Supplies Interesting Data on Gas Installations 
that Displaced Oil 


An interesting industrial installation at Quincy, Mass 
has been the conversion from oil to gas of a No. 42, 700 
lb. Harley-Schwartz open flame brass melting furnace 
the drying of cores, and ladle heating, declared H 
Howard Smith, industrial gas engineer, Citizens Gas 
Light Company, in a paper before the recent annual con 
verition of the New England Association of Gas En 
gineers. 

A No. 4 Maxon-Premix burner was installed on the 
furnace. The burner is installed by attaching a tee to 
the trunnion of the furnace with a 4 by 3%-in. re 
ducer, the threads of which are bored out to make 
smooth connection to the trunnion. Then a 4-in. tee 
was put on the run. The end of the tee next to the 
trunnion was packed with candle wicking soaked in red 
lead; this is to prevent leaking when furnace turns. 
Then a 4-in. piece of pipe was connected direct from 
the burner to this tee. In the tee looking up a close 
nipple and a standard 4-in. flange was placed. On the 
end of copper pipe which is about %-in. thick is brazed 
a standard 4-in. flange; this flange is attached to the 
flange on the tee and the copper pipe is bent and at- 
tached to the nozzle which goes in the furnace, setting 
back 3% in. from the lining. This nozzle is covered 
with high temperature cement and must be looked after 
each day. Before making this connection with copper 
pipe we had considerable trouble as the furnace swings 
in an arc of nearly 180 deg.; but since then everything 
has worked satisfactorily. 

In the operation of the furnace with oil it was neces- 
sary to have a man come in at 5 a. m. to patch up the 
furnace and get ready to run, as oil fuel cuts into the 
furnace lining making a number of places which have 
to be patched up. With gas this man comes in at 7 
o’clock, and the first heat is ready to pour at 8. 

The furnace is used for melting “G” metal composed 
of 88 per cent copper, 10 per cent tin, and 2 per cent 
zinc, and the average melt is 1,000 lb. The melts are 
ready to pour in from 42 to 47 minutes at a tempera- 
ture of 2,300 to 2,350 deg. Fahr. 

Careful tests were made for shrinkage in metal and 
it was found that when using oil the shrinkage was 1% 
per cent and with gas it was % of 1 per cent; a porosity 
test of 42 castings, oil melted, showed 36 porous; with 
42 castings gas melted only 6 porous. 

A long series of tests were made to determine fuel 
costs, and when making the tests on oil a calibrated 
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tank was used. The results are as follows: per 100 lb. 
metal melted. 

Gas, 400 cu. ft., at $0.80—0.32. 

Oil, 3 gal., at 0.08—0.24. 

These costs are fuel costs only and no allowance is 
made for the 1 per cent difference in shrinkage in favor 
of gas, nor for the much higher grade of castings pro- 
duced with gas fuel as shown by the porosity tests. 
Furthermore the maintenance costs are lower as owing 
to the steady unfluctuating heat from gas the furnace 
linings last a great deal longer, as many as 1,100 heats 
have been obtained in a furnace before relining. In 
addition to these advantages there is less noise with gas 
and the entire operation is cleaner and more easily 
handled. 

It is also used for melting standard red brass, the 
composition of which is 85 per cent copper, 5 per cent 
tin, 5 per cent zinc, and 5 per cent lead. 

A further installation was that of a No. 5 Premix 
burner on a 6 hole ladle heater ; this heater was formerly 
fired with oil, with the result that there was a continual 
oil leakage on the floor around the heater, making it 
very slippery and dangerous for the employees; there 
was also considerable trouble from the oil burning out 
the linings of the heater. With gas fuel the operation 
is in every way satisfactory; clean floor, safe working 
conditions, no noise, absolute control of heat, resulting 
in ladle being at proper temperature to receive metal, 
longer life to furnace, as shown by the fact that this 


furnace has been in operation seven months and gives 
no present indication of needing relining; using oil the 
heater required constant attention to the end that the 
ladles were not only at proper temperature but were not 
coated with soot, with gas once the correct temperature 
has been attained no further attention is required. 

In the same foundry they are drying cores with gas. 
They have two large 4 draw core ovens. The core 
ovens are 9 ft. high, 4 ft. wide, and 9 ft. deep. The 
draws are about 2 ft. high and 9 ft. deep. On these 
ovens we installed two No. 1 Maxon-Premix burners. 
We installed these premixers on the side of the oven 
running through pipe down alongside of the oven, and 
coming in the central pit with the nozzle under each 
oven. These ovens were formerly using oil and required 
attendance of a man continually to adjust them, there 
was considerable noise, much smoke, and an unsatisfac- 
tory operation entirely. With gas we gave them a better 
dry, no smoke, no noise, and it has been a considerable 
saving to them inasmuch as they are using less core oil 
and less binding material, and no attendance is required, 
and no burnt cores. : 


They had formerly 15 h.p. electric motor to run the 
core ovens, furnace and ladle heater.. With our-instal- 
lation they are doing -the same work. with 1-5/16. h.p. 
The two gas core ovens and ladle heater consume 13,800 «.. 
cu. ft. of gas per 8-hour day. : b ra 

The cost per pound of metal melted after:everything 
was taken into consideration is oil, $0:00475 gas, $0.0038. .; 





Diminution of Waste Heat Losses in Water Gas 


Operation 


H. L. Nickerson Says a Means to Remedy Excessive Loss of Heat Generated Is to Utilize 
Entire Carbureting Capacity of Set and Producer Gas Available 


The best design of water-gas settings still permits an 
excessive loss of the heat generated, unless expensive 
auxiliaries are provided, said H. L. Nickerson, of the 
New England Fuel & Transportation Company, in an 
address before the meeting of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Gas Engineers which convened on Thursday 
last. Therefore, it is important that such loss be mini- 
mized as far as may be in the operation of the set itself. 
Efficient operation has mainly been understood to be 
the obtaining of the lowest fuel figures consistent with 
good oil results. It is hardly necessary to say that this 
index of efficiency still obtains, but there is also another 
equally important side to the question; namely, capacity 
or rate of make. This latter factor, of course, affects 
labor and overhead charges, and the last may be the 
largest item if the plant is pressed for capacity up to 
the point where additional installations seem necessary. 


In regard to carburation, maximum efficiency with 
the apparatus at hand depends upon maintaining the 
necessary temperatures at the proper points in the car- 
bureter and superheater, said maintenance being de- 
pendent upon secondary air admission and generator 
operation. That_is, it is-essential that. only sufficient 
producer gas be generated by. the primary blast and 
consumed by the secondary to effect the required crack- 
ing temperatures, without the ineffective burning of 
producer gas at the stack and consequent heat loss. 


Oil feeds have generally been reduced from 4 or 4%4 
gal. per thousand to 3 gal. or under. This has meant, 
under the usual running conditions, either an excessive 
temperature in carbureter and superheater, with detri- 
mental oil results, or a loss in heat by combustion at 
the stack. 

The remedy for the above condition lies in altering 
generator operation either by limiting the production of 
producer gas to suit diminished oil feeds, or by increas- 
ing the rate of make, and consequently the oil feed, to 
utilize the entire carbureting capacity of the set and 
the producer gas available. 


An increase in capacity may be effected by an increase 
in the volume of primary air, but as this increment is 
proportional to the square root of the pressure and the 
length of the blow, and as both these factors are more 
or less utilized up to their practical limits with the ex- 
isting apparatus, not a great deal is to be gained in this 
direction. Furthermore, increasing the rate of make 
alone in this manner may still result in an excess of 
producer gas over what is needed for carburation. 

It is necessary, therefore, to alter generator opera- 
tion by other means than, or in addition to, the. above. 
This is best effected by an alteration of the relative pro- 
portions of up and down steam used in the generator: 

At Everett we had for some time been using 60. per 
cent up steam and 40 per cent down. This method of 
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running resulted in a, fuel bed the middle half of which 
was .of fairly uniform temperature, the bottom being 
slightly cooler and the top somewhat hotter, except im- 
mediately after coaling. These are ideal conditions for 
the formation of CO, and the producer gas was highly 
burdened with it, so much so that even with the heavier 
oil feeds used in the past it was difficult to consume it 
all in the rest of the setting, while with an oil feed of 
three gallons or less it was impossible to prevent an 
excessive waste of heat by stack combustion. 

This even temperature fuel bed had always been con- 
sidered the best condition for economic results. This 
method had also been dictated by the fire cleaning prac- 
tice. The fuel for a long time in use had been by- 
product coke, having an ash fusion temperature of be- 
tween 2,250 and 2,300 deg. Fahr. This slagged down 
from the generator walls and was deposited as a flat 
mat of clinker on the grates, where it was easily re- 
moved by the use of supplementary bars, no burning 
down of the fire and no barring down from above be- 
ing required. The proportions of up and down steam 
were slightly changed from time to time to bring about 
this result according as the fusion temperature of the 
ash varied. While the proportions were changed the 
total amount of both remained a constant very nearly, 
and consequently such slight changes as were made had 
a marked effect on the character of the clinker. 

These conditions obtained in February, 1919, and, as 
already stated, had been accepted practice for some time 
previous. In the following March it became necessary 
to use as generator fuel coke of better quality, but hav- 
ing a considerably higher ash fusion temperature, that 
is, between 2,450 and 2,500 deg. Fahr. Furthermore, 
upon fusion the ash was more plastic and less fluid 
than formerly. The immediate result was greatly in- 
creased difficulty in cleaning the fires by reason of the 
clinker solidifying and clinging to the generator walls 
above the cleaning door, where it could neither be re- 
moved from below’nor dislodged from above. A few 
days of this and the generator had. to be shut down, 
cooled off, the fire drawn, and the clinker cut out by 
hand from the inside. 

Efforts were then made after a fresh start to fuse 
the clinker down in the usual manner by increasing the 
ratio of up to down steam from 60:40 to 50:50. This 
attempt was successful, but the clinker mat was much 
too hot to handle, and cleaning doors and frames became 
alarmingly hot. Keeping the same proportions of up 
and down steam, the total quantity was increased, and 
very soon a satisfactory cleaning was obtained and at 
the same time the rate of make increased. 

Conditions were then satisfactory, but observing the 
increased rate of make attendant upon the increase in 
the proportion of down steam, it was thought worth 
while to see how far this could be carried and what the 
consequent results would be. Therefore the proportion 
of down steam was progressively increased, increasing 
at the same time the total amounts of both up and 
down, maintaining also favorable cleaning conditions. 
It was found that the rate of make increased propor- 
tionately to the increase in total steam, which latter was 
made possible by the change in ratio from 60 up: 40 
down to 40 up: 60 down. 

The down steam had been increased 50 per cent the 
up steam diminished in the same proportion, and the 
total amount increased 40 per cent. Comparing the 


figures at the start of the experiment with those at 
the end, we have: . 


Increase in make per set from....... 
Decrease in fuel per 1,000 from 
Increase in B.t.u. per gal. from 
Decrease in oil per 1,000 from 


2001 to 2800 
38.0 to 33.0 
103000 to 107500 
3.25 to 2.80 


Bringing both sets of figures to a basis of 2.80 gals. 
per 1,000 for comparison, we have: 


Per Cent. 
Increase in make per set ........... 15.0 
Decrease in fuel per 1,000.......... 16.2 
Increase. in oil efficiency............ 4.3 


These figures are subject to some discount, because 
with the better grade of fuel in use better figures might 
have been obtained under the old method but for the 
fact that under this method clinker troubles were un- 
avoidable. 

Later, our fuel changed to structurally the same as 
before while retaining the higher ash fusion point, and 
the system was modified by using a higher blast pressure 
to even further increase the rate of make. 

The figures for the month of February, 1919, may 
be taken as representative of the best under the old 
method of running, and those of May, 1919; under the 
new. They are: 


February. May. 
Dee Or WR eh. ES 2042 3086 
Fuel per 1,000.............. 38.2 34.1 
eg Pr ee eee 3.30 2.86 
Bt.u. per gallon............ 102751 107575 
Ratio of up steam to down 
we | ee ane eee 6 © E 60U:40D 40U:60D 
Blast pressure ............. 36” 45” 


Allowing for increase in blast pressure and decrease 
in oil per 1,000, we have: 


Per Cent. 
Increase in make per set........... 35.0 
Decrease in fuel per 1,000.......... 13.9 
Increase in oil efficiency............ 4.7 


On account of the extra amount of clinker to be re- 
moved, an additional cleaning period was required, and 
the latter fuel figures should really be credited with the 
wastage of fuel entailed in so doing. 

The fuel bed under the new operation was of the same 
depth as before, but the temperature, instead of being 
more or less uniform throughout, graduated from un- 
ignited coke at the top to highest incandescence at the 
clinker zone. This clinker was cool enough at the grates 
to break up easily, and the grates were in no case 
warped. 

Theoretically, from the point of generator operation 
alone, the most efficient fire would be one in which down 
steam only was used. That is to say, a fuel bed through 
which the air and steam were passed in opposite direc- 
tions. Under these conditions the fuel bed would grad- 
uate from black, unignited coke at the top to incan- 
descent fuel and molten slag at the bottom. 

In such a case the blast, entering at the bottom of 
the fuel column and meeting as it does the hottest fuel, 
is transformed in a relatively thin zone into COs, there- 
by generating most of the heat in this lowest part. 
Passing thence upward through various zones of dimin- 
ishing temperatures, its sensible heat is largely given 
up to successive cooler ascending zones, ending with 
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the freshly charged fuel at the top, and in its passage 
very little of it is reduced to CO. Therefore, the blast 
will carry off comparatively little heat from the genera- 
tor, either as sensible heat or CO. 

The steam, on the other hand, entering at the top 
will come in contact with the coolest part of the fuel 
bed first, which part, however will be higher in tem- 
perature than it, and will pass downward through suc- 
cessive zones of increasing temperatures which will first 
superheat, then decompose with increasing intensity ac- 
cording to the equation, 


2 HO +C=2 H+ CO: 

and finally, on reaching the hottest zone, to 

2H: + CO:+ C=—2H:+2C0O 
and exit at the hottest part of the fire carrying a maxi- 
mum of sensible heat. That is to say, under these con- 
ditions the greatest possible amount of heat generated 
by the blast would be stored in the fuel for use in de- 
composing the steam, and the waste heat in the blast 
would be consequently at a minimum. 

This extreme condition cannot be realized in practice 
for mechanical reasons, if for nothing else, with the 
present setting, because of the effects of the high tem- 
perature upon grates, cleaning doors, etc. Also under 
these conditions we have a continuous graduation from 
one extreme of temperature to the other, while it seems 
in practice better to deepen. the lower final gas-making 
zone by the use of some up steam. That is to say, while 
it is desirable to have the steam preheated, superheated, 
partially decomposed on its downward course, it is also 
essential to have the final gas-making zone of sufficient 
depth to insure full final contact of the steam with the 
fuel at the proper temperature. 

Further, as the gas-making period occupies an appre- 
ciable time, is not instantaneous, it is necessary in prac- 
tice to have their lowest zone sufficiently hotter at the 
top at the beginning of the run, to result in an even tem- 
perature throughout at the end of the same. Both of 
these conditions must be satisfied to prevent an excess 
of undecomposed steam passing through. The main- 
tenance of these conditions is facilitated by high air 
velocity—that is, a short blow and high blast. 

As regards carburation, in theory insufficiency of 
heat in the blast might be made up for by increased 
sensible heat in the blue gas. As we have not been able 
to attain these extreme conditions, this is open to ques- 
tion. As a matter of fact, in actual operation with the 
increased down steam ratio there seems to have been 
just sufficient heat available, and changes in operation 
have not been limited by this factor. 

This practical modification of the theoretical method 
should have the following advantages: It should be 
most economical of fuel, as more of the heat generated 
by the blast will remain in the fuel to be utilized by the 
steam, and only the amount necessary for carburation 
will be carried over into the rest of the set. Capacity 
will be increased because more of the heat generated 
is available for steam decomposition. By reason of the 
comparatively low exit temperature of the blast and 
because it is lean in CO, it will be of lesser volume, 
thereby diminishing back pressure at the generator out- 
let, and, for the same entering blast pressure, increasing 
the flow of air through the fuel bed. Because of the 
leanness of the producer gas, less secondary air will be 
required for complete combustion, and consequently 
more blast air will be available for the generator. This 
increase in generator air results in increased rate of 








make. The advantages claimed for the above system have 
been realized’in our practice, as shown by the figures, 
as we have experienced increase in rate of make, de- 
crease in fuel consumption and greater efficiency from 
our oil. 

Cleaning fires has been no more difficult than previ- 
ously, and the total time so spent is no longer than 
before in spite of the extra period required. 

Flues and generator tops show a much longer life, 
as do hot valves also, on account of lower temperature. 
Because of the concentration of heat in the bottom only 
the lower one-third of the generator lining has to be 
renewed, as against one-half to two-thirds previously. 
In general, cost of repairs has not increased in the same 
ratio as the capacity of the set, that is, a decrease in 
repair cost per thousand is shown. 

In general, this method has proven very satisfactory 
with us in increasing both production and efficiency 
through diminution of waste heat in the set itself. 

While the results have been gratifying, we feel that 
the operation is still in an experimental stage, and that 
a further application of the theory is possible with at- 
tendant increased efficiencies when conditions become 
more uniform and our auxiliary apparatus has been 
brought up to the standard. required. 





Producer Gas Motors 


The enormous growth of the motor industry makes 
the problem of the supply of suitable fuel a matter of 
grave concern. The advanced price of petrol, the un- 
certainty of the world’s resources of mineral oil, and 
the doubt as to the supply being anything like adequate 
to meet the increasing demand, naturally direct atten- 
tion to alternate fuels. The estimated output of auto- 
mobiles in the United States during 1919 is of the order 
of 2,000,000. With an oil consumption of 200 gallons 
each per annum, this new output alone requires 400,- 
000,000 gallons. Of the world’s supply of oil the United 
States produces nearly 70 per cent, but there is no 
marked increase in yield, rather the reverse. 

An essential to a developing motor industry is an 
adequate and cheap supply of fuel, home-produced, if 
possible. Economy in consumption of petrol does not 
admit of much decrease in consumption, the internal 
combustion engine having attained a very high efficiency. 
A step in the direction of economy would seem to be 
to run heavy vehicles on solid fuels, reserving the 
lighter oils for lighter vehicles. 

Developments in motor transport increase the inten- 
sity of the problem. The solid natural fuels as now 
used involve loss of by-products except in the case of 
anthracite, and there is a growing conviction that all 
possible by-products should be recovered. A compari- 
son of solid and gas fuel is of interest: One ton of 
coal would propel a five-ton steam wagon about 160 
miles, involving the complete destruction of the fuel. 
Subjected to distillation, one ton of coal yields 13,000 
cu. ft. of coal gas, and, taking 250 cu. ft. of this gas 
as the equivalent of one gallon of petrol, this would 
propel a five-ton internal combustion engine vehicle 
312 miles, still leaving 10 cwt. coke, which, at the rate 
of 3 Ib. of coke per mile, would run a five-ton vehicle 
operated by producer gas from a self-contained unit, a 
further distance of 373 miles, making 685 miles in all. 
This compares with 160 miles by the steam wagon, and 
still leaves a full complement of by-products. 
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Why It Pays to Be a Little More than Fair with 


the Customer 





Arthur A. Higgins Points Out the Items That Enter Into Advertising: Every Act That Is 
Performed, Every Word That Is Spoken Even Down to the Most Obscure 


The generally accepted opinion is that advertising 
consists of paper, ink and paint; but a closer study 
of the subject shows that advertising has much to do 
with every act and word which we perform or speak, 
and, in so far as our various companies are concerned, 
it involves the acts and words of every one of the em- 
ployees of the company represented, and in an unseen 
way, a great ledger is kept in every company which 
keeps an automatic balance that no one ever knows, de- 
clared Arthur A. Higgins in a paper read before the 
recent annual convention of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Gas Engineers. There are more entries, both 
debit and credit, in this book that in all the other Looks 
of your company put together. It is a curious, un- 
canny thing. It is the Good Will Ledger; in it are 
debited. and credited the results of every little act or 
word of every one of your employees and yourself, 
and just what each and every one of your customers, 
or yourf prospective customers thinks or says about 
your company. 


No One Knows Wuat THE BALANceE Is 


No one knows or ever will know what the balance is. 
The unit of measurement is confidence, and little debit 
and credit confidences flow automatically into this great 
ledger and make their own balance, which is the good 
will of your company and which is one of its most 
valuable assets. Yes, it is something that your bank 
will loan you money on because it is worth much to 

the business. 

If an employee of your company appears before one 
of your customers, immediately he is sized up as to 
how fully he fills the capacity to which he is assigned— 
be he the office boy or the presjdent—and your com- 
pany is immediately debited or credited with the results 
of the observations of that customer. 

One of your company vehicles may pass along the 
street in view of many of your customers, and your 
company is immediately given debit or credit with the 
impression which the vehicle makes upon those who 
observe it. When your offices or salesrooms are visited 
by customers, little details about the place or about 
the personnel of those in view make an impression on 
the customer, and the company is also either debited 
or credited with the result of the observations made; 
and further, when you appear in print, either in news- 
papers, circulars or your gas bills, signs on your vehi- 
cles or in other ways, the same process follows, but 
with increased rapidity. 

The quality of your product and the service which 
you give also make like impressions, and, in fact, what- 
ever anyone in your company who comes in contact 
with customers does, is an advertisement, good or bad. 

And so we find that advertising plays a large and 
vital part in the doings of all of our various companies 

and ourselves. I would like to draw a word picture 


Employee, the Smallest Cart Driving Past on the Street 





designed to illustrate the effect which advertising has 
on our customers and, in fact, upon the general public, 
and hope that I may make it sufficiently clear to be 
plainly understood. 


How Goop-WiILt DimInisHES oR May Be INCREASED 


Let us take an ordinary wash bowl with hot and 
cold water faucets as a basis of this picture. We draw 
the bowl about half full of cold water and let this 
represent the mental attitude of the public which we 
desire to influence. Now we open the hot water faucet 
and allow a stream of hot water to flow into the bowl, 
which will represent advertising. As the hot water flows 
into the bowl, the contents of the bow! gradually rise 
in temperature, depending upon the size of the hot wa- 
ter stream and the amount of cold water into which it 
is poured, and the whole mass becomes gradually warm 
in the direction desired. In fact the hot and cold water 
become one. Now suppose that we shut off the stream 
of hot water which represents advertising—it will not 
be long before the temperature of the contents of the 
bowl will recede by radiation, just as your public will 
cool off regarding your business when advertising is 
stopped. The water in the bowl can, however, be main- 
tained at a given temperature or increased at will by 
the use of more hot water—just as the effect of adver- 
tising can be maintained or increased by more adver- 
tising. 

Advertising and salesmanship, which go hand in hand, 
are merely letting people know what we have that is of 
more value to them than what we require in return, and 
I contend that if gas had been made ever since it was 
invented and no one had been allowed to know of it, 
none would have been used by the public. Therefore, 
advertising and salesmanship are responsible for the 
business which we have and the lack of more of it, for 
that which we have not, which is many times that which 
we have. 


A SALE FROM AN ADVERTISEMENT READ FIFTEEN 
Years Aco 


The results of advertising are not easily measured as 
they are quite apt to vibrate on through many years 
either through the memory of the reader or through 
the recommendations of satisfied customers who have 
purchased goods as a result of advertising. 

As an example, I positively know of one large gas 
company that is selling a certain manufacture of gas 
range as a result of an advertisement read by a man 
some fifteen years ago, who was not then in the gas 
business. 

So we never know where our advertising ends as it is 
barely possible that the advertising which you ran last 
week in your local newspaper may be selling the same 
kind of merchandise for you through the recommenda- 
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tions of satisfied customers many years hence. It is 
quite possible that ten years from to-day, two ladies will 
be visiting and the subject of buying a gas range will 
arise and if the gas range which you sold yesterday 
has proved satisfactory through all those years, it is 
more than probable that the recommendation will be 
made to purchase one of that kind, and this is why it 
pays to be a little more than fair with a customer, as 
it is in this manner that your business grows, for if you 
give absolutely unsatisfactory service the customer’s 
friends will know this, on account of the dissatisfaction 
given. And as one satisfied customer makes another, 
so does one dissatisfied customer make another. 

Do you get pleasure from sending a customer out 
wearing a smile who comes in with a complaint? This 
can only be done by the skillful training of those who 
handle complaints, but the energy expended pays great 
dividends which are promptly credited in your com- 
pany’s Good-Will Ledger. 


WRITING THE ADVERTISEMENT Easier THAN PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 


The average man looks upon advertising writing about 
the same as he does upon public speaking. He likes to 
listen to a speech, but dreads to make one. He also 
likes to read advertisements, but dreads to be the author 
of an advertisement. Advertising writing is simpler 
than speech-making because the author does not have 
to face the audience, and any good salesman can boil 
his sales talk down to a few simple, well chosen words 
which will carry the message to his audience, put these 
words on paper, obtain an electrotype showing an illus- 
tration which is applicable to the subject, send it to the 
printer, obtain a proof, correct it and the job is done. 
Sometimes the work of an amateur is preferable to 
that of a professional advertising writer, because it 
necessarily must be different from the work of the pro- 
fessional writer and therefore, through its unusualness 
obtains attention and carries its message, while the work 
of the professionals often looks very much alike and 
fails to obtain attention for that reason. 

The above is not meant to convey that training in 
advertising is valueless, or that the amateur excels the 
professional, but is rather intended as a word of en- 
couragement to beginners or those who are unable to 
obtain the advantage of training; for fair advertising 
is better than no advertising, but the best is cheapest. 

Advertising is a highly specialized business and the 
following qualifications are necessary for success: a 
good education, an open mind, ability to sell, ability to 
see the customers’ viewpoint, ability to write, and en- 
thusiasm. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon simplicity 
and brevity in advertising writing, for in these days of 
much advertising, the fewer and simpler the words which 
carry the message, the better the chance of having your 
advertisement read. Advertisements that are not read 
are unproductive as well as many that are read, and it 
is what you say and how you say it that really counts. 

I cannot speak too strongly against the use of large 
words and many words for this reason—I have seen 
many an advertisement fail on account of too large 
words and much verbiage. Remember that many of 
your audiences are very poor scholars, some perhaps 
cannot read or write, but they can all read pictures, 
and pictures that carry the message are quickly and 
easily understood, and are therefore very desirable. The 


use of illustrations which show comparisons are to my 
mind the most desirable that can be obtained. 

A good method to follow when you have an idea 
which you wish to present to the public is to call in an 
advertising artist and give him the idea, requesting him 
to illustrate it in two. comparative pictures, using very 
few words. These advertisements are always produc- 
tive because they are so easily understood. 


CAMPAIGNS BrING A Goop REWARD 


Within the past few years, the campaign idea of ad- 
vertising has appeared in the gas industry and has pro- 
duced wonderful results. Advertising campaigns are 
prepared well in advance and require much thought, for 
every possible factor must have consideration and every 
local condition must be thought out, for what is right 
to do in one city is wrong in another. Co-operation of 
all the company’s employees must be secured and in 
fact, their enthusiasm is necessary to obtain a fair show- 
ing in sales commensurate with the unusually large ex- 
pense, for these campaigns occupy in one week as much 
space as the same company would use in several months, 
and so, every possible string must be pulled to help the 
campaign. 

These campaigns are usually very wearing on those 
who have them in charge, and a period of relaxation is 
usually necessary after they are over, but like all other 
intensive endeavor, they bring good reward and are 
really worth the effort which they require. 


SOMETHING FoR NoTHING 


We should all take advantage of free advertising. 
In these days of extravagance and waste we are apt 
to get the idea that that which costs nothing is worth 
nothing; but a piece of advertising matter supplied at 
no cost to us by the manufacturer of appliances, placed 
in one of our envelopes or handed out in our sales- 
rooms or at our counters, carries a message just as much 
as if we paid a fancy price per agate line to have it 
carried. 

I regret that there is a lamentable waste and ex- 
travagance in many gas companies occasioned by the 
neglect to distribute this free advertising matter sup- 
plied by appliance manufacturers. I have so many 
times seen this expensive material laid away in store- 
rooms until it becomes dusty, soiled, unpresentable and. 
obsolete, then thrown away. . 


THE ComMpLeTeE CATALOGUE 


Adjectives are lacking to properly describe this waste- 
fulness. It involves a waste in the labor of the paper 
manufacturer, the ink manufacturer, the printing and 
the labor of transport, all literally thrown away with a 
ruthless hand. Therefore, we should not accept adver- 
tising matter that we will not or cannot use, as it would 
be far better to pay the expense of returning it to the 
donor, that it may get into the hands of those who will 
distribute it. 

Many gas companies prepare expensive catalogues 
showing in one book all of the more important appli- 
ances which they offer for sale. 

These are usually beautiful and expensive examples 
of the printers’ art, but a large part of this literature 
is wasted because the customer who is interested in a 
cabinet range does not care about the cooker or double 
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oven range which is shown in the catalogue, but may be- 
come interested in the particular appliances which you 
would prefer not to sell, through suggestion by look- 
ing through the catalogue. It will be found to be much 
better and far more economical to have separate sheets 
for each appliance, giving illustrations and full dimen- 
sions, price, etc. These sheets may be presented to 
those who are interested in the particular merchandise 
which is described on the separate sheets, instead of 
distributing expensive catalogues, nine-tenths of which 
are not of interest to the one to whom presented. 

It is often asked, who pays for advertising? If the 
question is analyzed, it will be found that nobody pays 
for it, as the right kind of advertising produces so much 
larger volume of business that the profits on the in- 
creased volume pays for all of the expense, and there- 
fore, no one is hurt. It is said that advertising in the 
United States has increased: yearly until it amounts to 








seven hundred and fifty million dollars per year. Nearly 
everyone who spends money for advertising spends more 
each year because of the increased profits arising there- 
from, and after all, what would our country be without 
advertising. We would not enjoy our newspapers or 
magazines so much if these advertisements were not in 
them. Can you imagine receiving your evening paper 
or your favorite magazine with just plain news or stories 
and without the attractive advertisements which go to 
help make up the publications of the country. 

If everyone knew as much about the gas bisiness as 
we do, the output of our various plants would be multi- 
plied several times, and it is through lack of this knowl- 
edge reaching the public that our business is no larger 
than it is. So it becomes the duty of the commercial 
manager and the advertising writer to learn more about 
our business and to teach it to our customers and pub- 
licity and salesmanship alone can accomplish this. 





Explosives Used to Snuff Out Largest Gas 
Well Fire Ever Known, After All 
3 Other Methods Failed 


What is conceded to be the largest gas blaze ever en- 
countered .in the oil producing industry occurred at one 
‘of the Standard Oil Company’s wells near Taft, Cal., 
about midnight July 26, 1919. “With a flow of 180,000,- 
000 cu. ft. of gas every twenty-four hours, shooting 
upward under enormous pressure, the well blazed for 
ten consecutive days and nights. All known methods 
of extinguishing it were tried and proved of no avail, 
until the plan of putting it out with explosives was sub- 
mitted and tried. To Ford Alexander belongs the credit 
of this idea, who risked his life in bringing his plan to 
a successful issue. 

The Standard Oil Company was drilling with a rotary 
drill in well No. 7, in the Elk Hills, near Taft, in the 
Midway Oil ‘Fields, Cal. The well was at a depth of 
2,135 ft. in 10-in. casing, when a supposed water sand 
was encountered. To test this sand for water, the mud 
in the well was bailed down to relieve pressure, and to 
allow any water present to accumulate in the well. Dur- 
ing the course of bailing, at 11 p. m., July 26, the well 
blew out under tremendous pressure and the greatest 
flow of gas in’ the history of oil production began. 

The drilling crew attempted to get the well under 
control by closing the 1214-in. gate valve with which the 
casing was equipped, but the shale and sand carried by 
the stream of gas cut out the seat of the valve while 
the gate was being closed, and the well continued to 
blow. Two hours after the flow began, the friction 
caused by shale and sand traveling at a great velocity 
had produced a red hot heat on the casing, and the gas, 
igniting, burst into a column of fire, gushing 300 ft. 
skyward. Its maximum width of about 50 ft. was 
reached after the flame traveled about 100 ft. upward. 
The gas emerged from the casing with such force that 
for a distance of 12 ft. about the casing there was no 
flame. 

The derrick, 100 ft. in height, was immediately con- 
sumed, and all that remained was a twisted mass of 
iron and steel and machinery. 

Metal at the casing melted, while within a radius of 
50 ft. it was reduced to a white heat. Everything within 
hundreds of feet was burned and baked. 

A thermometer, registering 300 deg. Fahr., broke at 
a distance of 250 ft. from the fire. 





It is reported that the fire could be seen from a dis- 
tance of 80 miles, while the-roar from the escaping 
‘gas could be heard at a distance of ten miles. 

Men could not hear each other shouting within a 
radius of 1,000 ft. of the well, and deafness resulted 


among the: fire fighters. 
by signals. 

The first attempt to extinguish the fire was made 
July 27, by the assembling of ten boilers. From both 
the blowoffs and the steam connections. of these boilers 
3-in. lines were laid to within 50 ft. of the well where 
each branched into two 2-in. lines and ran to the base of 
the flame. With the base of the flame 12 ft. above the 
ground level, the work of laying these pipe lines, never- 
theless, became a matter of human endurance against 
heat. The men worked behind large portable metal 
screens, with a stream of water constantly playing upon 
them from a 3-in. fire hose. Water lines were also laid, 
and with the boilers and pumps throwing steam and 
water into the flame to their full capacity there was no 
noticeable effect upon the fire. 


Shortly after all the casing above ground blew off, 
and the well began to crater, allowing the flame to draw 
down to the ground level. 

The second attempt was made with the full capacity 
of sixteen boilers and four pumps throwing steam and 
water through 3 and 4 in. lines, but this effort showed 
no more results than the first. 

The..third attempt was made with twenty boilers 
throwing steam and water, four rotary pumps throwing 
water, two 125 barrel tanks with 4-in. steam jetted lines, 
and two pumps throwing fire foam. 


With the preparation for the fourth attempt com- 
pleted, there were twenty-one 3-in. lines and nine 4-in. 
lines into the fire crater. Twenty boilers and eleven 
rotary pumps ready to throw steam, water, mud and 
carbon tetrachloride. This attempt along with the fifth 
attempt to extinguish the fire was a failure. 

Officials of the company brought artillery officers 
from the Western Department, U. S. Army, who con- 
sidered bombarding the well with field howitzers, but 
who reported that portable artillery was too‘ small in 
caliber to accomplish the task. 

Thus through the fatiguing efforts of nine days and 
nights, in which time the company expended nearly a 
half million dollars they arrived at the point where all 

(Continued on page 166.) 


All plans were carried out 
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As the Journal Views it 


Should the Superintendent Be Merely a 
Superintendent? 

Centralization has acquired a vast importance in some 
gas companies. Centralization, as pertains to the ques- 
tion of literature received, has asked itself the question : 
“Why should this or that executive have his desk bur- 
dened down with this or that periodical or even bulletin 
that to all outward appearances tells something that 
applies to an entirely different department?” And cen- 
tralization decided there was no sense in it at all. 

Wherein, applying the precept too rigidly, centraliza- 
tion tends to make of gas company organizations not 
teams, but a lot of entirely independent links, no man 
knowing what the other does and consequently not in 
helpful sympathy with his efforts. 

The American Gas Association sends out frequent 
bulletins to their company subscribers, some of which 
are of special interest to the superintendent, others to 
the commercial departments, etc. These bulletins are 
addressed to an individual designated by the company 
and not in the name of the company. 

In our talks with a’ number of gas men, we have 
found that they were in ignorance of this or that bulletin 
although their companies were members of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association and undoubtedly received them. 

Some of these bulletins, in our opinion, should have 
been read by every official and department head in the 
organization, even if it is of special interest to a par- 
ticular department. 

The more each department head knows about the 
operation of all other departments, the greater the co- 
operation for the benefit of the whole. 

The bulletins of the association are but an instance. 
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The same treatment should be applied to periodicals 
and to a large extent even to catalogues. 

The man who is going to climb the highest in any 
company organization is the man who is pretty gener- 
ally enlightened as to the whole works. And this is the 
most valuable type of employee to the company. 

We sometimes select articles for publication as being 
of especial interest to this or that class of worker. We 
would hesitate greatly, however, to assume the respon- 
sibility of laying down definitely all the kinds of infor- 
mation it would be a waste of time for this or that 
special worker to read. On the face of it it might seem 
that a description of a selling campaign might not bene- 
fit a gas maker toa measurable degree. But on-the 
other hand, should ‘we consider that gas maker for a 
managership, we rather imagine some knowledge of 
selling on his part would be a point in his favor rather 
than of no significance whatever. 


Dsl 





[petcsekis. cor <7 > esa Basic- 
ally Sound 


It is. - we hear with. constantly de- 
créasing ‘frequency the wail of “Bolshevism” every time 

a grougeof workers detide to'go out on the warpath for 
higher. pay. : 

The American workmen like most everyone else is 
not proof against. being misled. On slender threads 
he is apt to. erect. pees Pe air castles. He is not -infallible 
to. amistake, ‘but, he is. basically sound. 

Like a great many. se, much higher education 
he has been more. or less zled by a Governmental 
policy of expenditure that is no more awed by a million 
dollars than the average citizen is at the thought of 
tossing away the match that has lighted his cigar. 

Many, the majority we might say, are getting more 
of the fimer thifigs of life than they formerly. could 
afford. Yet, despite the fact they are living higher and 
better than ever before and actually have investments, 
how meager must their ence seem when “states- 
men lightly discitss at great length whether or not we 
should make a present of a few billions of dollars to 
this or that friendly power as if the amount itself was 
a mere bagatelle and calamity howlers are so constantly 
contrasting living costs with former obsolete standards. 

How in the world can the untutored son of toil be 
expected to retain his balance when, even with his own 
double wage to console him, he is thus being continu- 
ally reminded that money is about the most plentiful 
thing there is, and the gold dollar the least valued. 

When the American workman strikes, he is not 
anarchistic, he is merely misinformed. The way to 
correct the tendency which is demoralizing the world’s 
industrial life is not by shouting Bolshevist—but by 
enlightenment. 

The American workman as a class, like a good many 
Americans of a class that have even greater opportuni- 






ties of knowing better, has had the idea drilled into his 
mind that the productive capacity of the goose that lays 
the golden egg is unlimited. With the idea in his mind 
that gold is practically submerging the land, he simply 
wants his share. 

The American workman has no more desire to see 
the country and American institutions go to the “bow- 


wows” than does the capitalist. And his best quality 
is that he can see and appreciate reason when it is prop- 
erly expounded to him. All that is needed in this coun- 
try to settle industrial unrest is to really make the work- 
men see where it is heading us for. 


| PUBLICATIONS | 


(Asma! ‘Reapebt xfithe ivehonet the Burens 
‘of Standards for 1919 


New publication of the U. S. Bureau of Standards, Miscel- 
laneous Publications No. 40. Heavy paper binding; 9 by 6; 
293 pages. 


A téview of the work of the National Bureau of 
‘Standards for the year ended June 30, 1919. It de- 
scribes the functions of the bureau in connection with 
standards and standardization, and contains a chart and 
description of the several classes of standards dealt 
with. The, director also gives a clear idea of the re- 
lation of the bureau’s work to the general public, to the 
industries and to the Government, and includes a spe- 
cial statement of the military work of the year. Brief 
statements are made upon practically all of the special 
researches and lines of testing completed or under way 
at the bureau. The list of these topics occupies twelve 
pages in the table of contents. 

This report may he obtained-as long as the free 
copies are available by addressing the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C. ; 











Explosives Used to Snuff Out Largest Gas Well 
Fire Ever Known, After All Other Methods 
Failed 


(Continued from page 164.) 


effort seemed in vain, and had reached the end of their 
resources. 

The company now considered the idea advanced by 
Ford Alexander of conquering the fire by explosives. 
Mr. Alexander does practically all of the oil well blast- 
ing in the California fields, wherein Giant brands are 
used exclusively by him. His experience and knowl- 
edge of explosives led him to the idea advanced, which 
was, essentially, to suspend a package of Giant Blasting 
Gelatin upon cables, in such a manner that the package 
could be safely brought to the edge of the fire at a 
distance of about 40 ft. above the ground. 

Two derricks approximately 40 ft. high were built 
on either side of the burning well and so far away that 
the heat would not destroy them. A 9/16-in. steel cable 
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was attached to the top of one of them, then laid around 
the well outside of the terrific heat zone, to the other 
derrick where it was run through a pulley at the top 
and the end attached to the drum of a small winding 
engine underneath. The explosives, bound in one pack- 
age and covered with heavy sheetings of asbestos, were 
securely attached to this cable at the same distance away 
from the first derrick as the burning well was. The 
explosives, before being made up into this package had 
been primed electrically. When this was done, the en- 
gine under the second derrick began drawing the cable 
taut which pulled the explosives toward the well and 
at the same time hoistedthem. When they had reached 
the proper spot, they were exploded electrically. It is 
unnecessary to state that this had to 
be done very quickly so as to bring the 
explosive charge to the necessary point 
before they were ignited or exploded 
by the heat from the burning well. 

With a stream of water from a 3-in. 
hose playing upon him, and upon the 
protecting screen behind which he was 
working and upon the ground over 
which he was advancing, Mr. Alexan- 
der worked forward with the explosive 
package for the purpose of being sure 
that the package was in the position 
he wanted it at the moment of ex- 
plosion. 


As the package drew near the col- 
umn of gushing fire the suction of 
rushing air drew it to the flame, and 
as it reached the outer edge of the 
fire Mr. Alexander exploded the pack- 
age. At the moment he exploded it 
he was within 200 ft. of the explosion 
but states that he neither heard nor 
felt anything. 

Eye witnesses at a greater distance 
state that when the package exploded, 
the gas well fire was divided into three 
sections. The section at the point of 
explosion was moved bodily away 
from the column of gas in a horizon- 
tal direction, the upper section was 
blown upward and beyond danger of 
reignition of the gas column, while 
the lower section was snuffed out very 
much as a candle is snuffed out, the 
flow of gas being temporarily checked. 

To get an idea of the enormous 
amount of gas flowing from this well 
one has but to note that the entire city 
of San Francisco consumes but 22,- 
000,000 cu. ft. of gas each day, and that this well alone 
would supply more than enough gas for eight cities the 
same size. 

The Standard Oil Company expended nearly a half 
a million dollars in vain attempts to extinguish the fire, 
and had arrived at the end of its resources in oil well 
fighting. Army artillery officers were called upon but 
could advance no plan to snuff out this colossal blaze. 

Then explosives come to the aid of men displacing 
old ideas and methods with new ones that are more 
economical. In the future, gas well fires, oil well fires, 
and oil reservoir fires, will be extinguished with explo- 
sives at a small comparative cost to what has heretofore 
been expended. 


Microscopic Examination of Coal 

At a recent meeting of the Wigan Mining Institute, 
J. Lomax said that the microscopic examination of 
coal gave useful information to the chemist regarding 
the coal constituents met with in the various seams. 
After a prolonged study of a large number of seams 
he had come to the conclusion that almost all had their 
origin in vegetable matter grown and deposited on the 
spot where it now rested, the coal substances being 
formed by the droppings of leaves, twigs, etc. He had 
come to the conclusion that nothing yet had been writ- - 
ten which really told the history of cannel coal. It is 
impossible to deal with the subject accurately except 
with the microscope. In the case of resinous constit- 
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BURNING GAS WELL THAT WAS EXTINGUISHED WITH EXPLOSIVES 


uents of coal, these when deposited would not decay 
so rapidly as other matter and he shows how, when 
seen under the microscope, many of the resinous con- 
stituents in coal would hardly be distinguished from 
certain gums which, after being gathered from the 
ground and from forest debris to-day by the natives 
in Africa, were sold in the shops at the present time. 


Central States Co. Installing Water Gas Set 
A new 6-ft. water gas set will be installed in the plant 
of the Central States Gas Company at Vincennes, Ind., 
by the Gas Machinery Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
This plant will be located in one end of the retort house, 
and will include condenser and auxiliary equipment. 
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Peterson Audliaves in advertising, 
but he believes that advertising, like 
charity, should begin at home. That 
is the reason why he publishes the 
house organ, a copy of which goes 
to each employee and the object of 
which is to sell gas and the gas com- 
pany to the employees. That is also 
the. reason why he makes it as easy 
as possible for each employee to see 
all the advertising matter that is sent 
out. He will tell you that you can’t 
expect employees to take an interest 
in the company unless the company 
shows them what it is doing. There- 
fore, he posts proofs of all news- 

paper advertisements on all the bul- 
letin lectin boeds 3 in the office and at the 
works, and each yee receives 
by mail a copy of all the direct ad- 
vertising used. He says that this 
practice has served two purposes. It 
has caused the average gas consump- 
tion of the employees to take a very 
considerable jump, and it has made 
them so much more enthusiastic 
about the use of gas that they have 
aided immensely in selling gas to 
others. 

A few days after the last set of 
booklets had been mailed to the em- 
ployees and officers of the gas com- 
pany the Old Man was talking with 
Peterson. “I have been far more in- 
terested,” said he, “in this last set 
of booklets you have prepared than 
in anything else that I have ever read 
in the line of gas advertising. These 
booklets give practical information. 
They are written in an interesting 
style and the lot cover the field com- 
pletely. I have secured a great deal 
of worth-while information myself. 
As a result I fear that my gas bill 
will be increased. I have read book- 
lets similar to some of them before, 
but it appears that no one else has 
ever before thought of covering the 
whole subject. Where did you get 


the idea and just how are you using 
the booklets.” 
“There were a couple of things 


Peterson Gives the Consumers Practical Information 


By S. G. ADDISON 


that suggested preparing the infor- 
mation in this way,” replied Peter- 
son. “Along with the last automo- 
bile that we purchased came an espe- 
cially good book of instructions. It 
did not devote all of its space to the 
mechanical features of the car alone. 
It did not merely show you how to 
be your own repair man. It told you 
in plain simple English just how to 
drive and care for the car in order 
to get the most mileage for the most 

. Now I have driven a car 
for more than fifteen years, but I 
learned a great many things from 
that book. 

“The idea of publishing several in- 
dividual booklets instead of one large 
one was suggested by a package of 
booklets that a friend of mine in the 
tire business gave me a few years 
ago. Each of those booklets was de- 
voted to just one tire trouble. Some- 
how the set seemed more effective 
that way than they would have, had 
they been bound all together. 

“What really caused me to prepare 
these booklets, however, was the talk 
that I heard at a recent gathering of 
gas men. These men were complain- 
ing about the people not making bet- 
ter use of gas. They said that gas 
lighting was not a success because 
people would persist in changing the 
adjustment of the lamps. That re- 
called to me the warning given in 
that automobile book about leaving 
the carburetor alone. Thev said that 
room heaters would never prove sat- 
isfactory until people learned that 
the gas should be shut off at the gas 
cock and not at the heater, leaving 
the gas in the hose to cause trouble. 
They went on this way at some length 
and I decided that the best way to 
correct these evils was to tell the 
people more about the use of the ap- 
pliances that we sell. So I imme- 
diately began the preparation of these 
booklets. 

“Eyen the method I have adopted 
of distributing them is not original. 








Whenever we buy any new office 
equipment, some sort of instructions 
come with it. This may be only a 
sheet of paper giving general direc 

tions or it may be a little booklet 

In practically every case, however, 
there is more practical information 
in regard to the use of the equipment 
than we give when we deliver any 
gas appliance. I decided, therefore, 
that it would be good policy as soon 
as an appliance was delivered to place 
in the hands of the consumer, a book- 
let like those I have prepared show- 
ing that consumer just how to use 
the appliance in order to get the 
most satisfactory results. At first, I 
considered the idea of delivering the 
booklet with the appliance but there 
seemed to be many objections to that. 
It would be better if a salesman could 
deliver it and sell to the customer the 
idea that the booklet is really valuable 
to her. That plan, however, would 
cost too much, so I decided to have a 
circular letter prepared to be mailed 
with each booklet the day that the 
appliance was installed, or if it did 
not have to be installed the day it was 
delivered. These letters are filled in 
on the typewriter and tell the cus- 
tomer why we have prepared the 
booklet and how it will aid her in 
getting better results with the appli 
ance.” 

“You seem to have covered the 
field pretty thoroughly,” the Old Man 
interrupted. “I see that you have a 
booklet for the gas range, one for 
coke, one for automatic water heat- 
ers, one for tank water heaters, one 
for gas irons, one for gas lights and 
for all the other appliances that we 
sell. The field is covered completely, 
but we do not sell all the appliances 
that are purchased by any means. 
How about those appliances that 
plumbers and stores sell ?” 

“I have considered that also and 
have offered to mail these booklets 
to all the people who buy from the 
dealers if the dealers will give us 
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their names and addresses and the 
name of the appliance sold. To 
those who do not wish to give us 
these names and addresses I have 
offered a supply of the booklets. I 
have called upon several of the larger 
dealers and have written each of the 
others that sell any kind of appli- 
ances. I have also given each of 
them a sample of each booklet. 

“At first they were rather surprised 
that we should make such an offer, 
but after I explained to them that 
it was the sale of gas that we were 
interested in as much as the sale of 
appliances and that it was just as 
profitable for us to increase the gas 
consumption of the appliances they 
sold as it was to increase the con- 
sumption of those we sell, they began 
to see the point.” 

“What results have you secured 
from this work?” inquired the Old 
Man. 

“Tt has not been long enough since 
I began to work with the dealers to 
enable me to judge very well just 
what results I am going to get, but 
so far they have been very satisfac- 
tory. If it does nothing else it is 
going to create a better feeling among 
the dealers towards us. I believe that 
alone would be worth all the money 
and the trouble. It also is going to 
make the dealers much better ac- 
quainted with gas appliances than 
they have ever been before. I have 
several letters already compliment- 
ing me upon the booklets and expect 
to receive more as soon as the rest 
have read them.” 

“Then you believe,” said the Old 
Man, “that you will be able to get 
these booklets into the hands of all 
the purchasers, do you?” 

“T will get them into the hands of 
all those who purchase through us 
and all those who purchase through 
the better dealers. I don’t expect 
that all the dealers will co-operate 
with us but most of them will, and 
these booklets are, I am sure, going 
to help towards raising the average 
qualityrof appliances sold by dealers. 
You see the information that they 
give both the dealer and the consumer 
is going to make each of them more 
discriminating. 

“None of the booklets say anything 
about the cheaper appliances, but 
each describes the higher grade appli- 
ances and gives the reason for each 
part. It also shows the consumer 
just how to use the higher grade 
appliance. Now the cheaper appli- 
ances may not have some of the parts 
which are shown as vital to the eco- 
nomical use of gas with the result 


that the consumer is going to be more 
critical. In spite of the fact that the 
cost of living is so high, the vast 
majority of gas consumers have more 
money to spend to-day than they have 
ever had before, and the quality ap- 
peal has a greater force than it has 
ever had before. No longer have a 
great many of our smaller consumers 
an income so small that they find it 
necessary to buy cheap and inefficient 
appliances. The incomes of most of 
them have advanced faster than has 
the cost of gas appliances, even if 
they have not advanced as fast as 
the cost of living. This time, there- 
fore, seems opportune for showing 
all our consumers the economy of 
buying the very best appliances.” 

“You plan to kill a good many 
birds with this one stone, don’t you,” 
concluded the Old Man, as he started 
to move on towards his own office. 
“You are going to increase our gas 
sales, you are going to improve the 
relations between the dealers and our- 
selves, you are going to create a more 
general desire for better appliances, 
you are going to teach the people so 
much about the: use of appliances 
that I expect we shall not have as 
many complaints as in the past. The 
strangest thing about it all is that it 
looks as though you were really go- 
ing to do it.” 


New Britain Gas Company 
Elects New Officers 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the New Britain ( Mass.) 
Gas Light Company, A. J. Sloper, 
E. N. Stanley, F. M. Travis, Harold 
T. Sloper, R. S. Brown and F. S. 
Chamberlain were elected directors. 
Mr. Chamberlain succeeds the late 
Judge John Walsh. At the directors’ 
meeting, A. J. Sloper was elected 
president and treasurer, and Harold 
T. Sloper secretary and manager. 


Railway Audit & Inspection 
Company Holds Annual 
Meeting 
At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the Railway Audit & 
Inspection Company, held on Jan. 
23, 1920, E. C. Hathaway tendered 
his resignation as president, effective 
Feb. 1, 1920, and was elected chair- 

man of the board. 

H. N. Brown was elected presi- 
dent ; T. C. Cary, first vice-president 
and general manager; C. E. Horney, 
second vice-president and treasurer ; 
W. W. Grooves, third vice-president 
and sales manager; Walter H. Tay- 
lor, secretary. 


Brief History of Illinois Gas 
Association 
Aims of Association Will Be Covered 
by Plans for Annual Convention, 
Which Are Now Completely 
Formulated 


The Illinois Gas Association was 
organized in 1905 and incorporated 
in 1909. Its membership, which 
now exceeds 500, is made up of 
men actively connected with the 
various gas companies in the State. 
The present officers are as follows: 

President—H. S. Whipple, Rock- 
ford. 

Vice-President—W. M. Willett, 
Aurora. 

Secretary - Treasurer — H. H. 
Clark, Chicago. 

Directors—H. S. Whipple, Rock- 
ford; W. M. Willett, Aurora; F. E. 
Luther, Chicago; C. C. Boardman, 
Aurora; J. G. Learned, Chicago; 
A. D. Mackie, Springfield; R. S. 
Wallace, Peoria, and H. H. Clark, 
Chicago. 

At the forthcoming annual meet- 
ing of the association, to be held 
March 17-18 at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, most of these officers will 
be changed, including the present 
secretary, who will be replaced by 
R. V. Prather. The latter is now 
secretary-treasurer of the Illinois 
State Electric Association and of 
the Illinois Electric Railways As- 
sociation, and was for a number of 
years secretary of the Public Utili- 
ties Commission of Illinois. The 
offices of the association will be 
moved to Springfield, but an office 
will also be maintained at 72 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, and H. H. 
Clark, the former secretary, will 
act as representative of the asso- 
ciation there. 

The object of the Illinois Gas 
Association is to promote the in- 
terest of the industry, particularly 
the latter physical phases. It 
causes to be presented at each one 
of its annual meetings, in the form 
of papers, the results of investiga- 
tions of matters bearing on the 
manufacture, distribution and sale 
of gas. The papers are generally 
thoroughly discussed and printed 
reports of the whole proceedings 
are afterward distributed to the 
members. The newest ideas are 
topics favored by speakers. The 
association is known in gas jour- 
nals to be exceedingly active in the 
direction of including these in its 
proceedings, and in consequence of 
this its meetings are usually at- 
tended by delegates from points 
outside of Illinois. At the con- 
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vention of 1919 representatives 
were present from more than twen- 
ty-five States. « 

The association maintains two 


fellowships in gas enginéering at 
the University of Illinois. In op- 
eration this means that the asso- 
ciation contributes $1,000 to the ex- 
pense of the two successful candi- 
dates. They are chosen from a list 
of names submitted by the various 
members of the association. 

The men active in the associa- 
tion are also active in other na- 
tional associations, especially the 
American Gas Association, which 
is the national body. The associa- 
tion is affiliated with the American 
Gas Association, but not in such a 
way that its identity is destroyed. 

The following list of papers will 
be read at the afinual meeting next 
month : 

“Friendly Relations with . the 
Public,” by B. J. Mullaney, of Chi- 
cago. J 
“Quantity Corsumption and Its 
Effect on Customer’s Rate,” by S. 
B. Cushing, of Chicago. heaps 

“Utility Accounting in Illinois, 
by W. J. Achelpohl, of Peoria. 

“Appraisals arid Rate of Return 
for Utilities,” by W. J. Hagenah, 
of Chicago. 

“Recent Developments in Indus- 
trial Uses for Gas,” by J. H. Gumz, 
of Chicago. 

“House Heating by Gas,” by P. 
M. Spies, of Chicago. 

“Appliance Sales,” by J. E. Da- 
vies, of Chicago. 

“Gas Purification,” by W. A. 
Dunkley, of Urbana. 

“Relative Efficiency of Gas and 
Electricity for Industrial Pur- 
poses,” by A. Herz, of Chicago. 

“Location of Large Gas Generat- 
ing Station in a Coal Mining Dis- 
trict” —discussion. 

“What Are You Doing to Re- 
duce Operating Expenses ?”—discus- 
sion. 

In addition it has been arranged 
that the floor discussions will cover 
the subject of a suppositious gas 
plant to be erected in a coal-mining 
region and transmitting its product 
long distances. 

In connection with the meeting 
a manufacturers’ exhibit will be 
held. This bids fair to be an im- 
portant event. It has been neces- 
sary to secure an entire floor at the 
Sherman House for the purpose. 
Most of the largest manufacturers 
of appliances used in the gas indus- 
try will be represented, among 
which are the following: Wels- 


bach Co., Illinois Specialty Mfg. 
Co., General Gas Light Co., John- 
son Gas Appliance Co., Foxboro 
Co., Republic Flow Meters Co., 
Bryant Heater & Mfg. Co., The 
Bristol Co., Detroit Stove Works, 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons, National Ma- 
chine Works, Maxon-Premix Burn- 
er Co., Surface Combustion Co., 
Sprague Meter Co., General Elec- 
tric Co., Geo. D. Roper Corpora- 
tion, Americari Meter Co., Latti- 
mer-Stevens Co., Hurley Machine 
Co., Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. 
Co., Geo. M. Clark & Co. Div., 
Grove Mfg. Co., Reliable Stove Co., 
Champion Stove Co., Kompak Co., 
Crown Stove Works, Chicago 
Flexible Shaft Co., American Iron- 
ing Machine Co., Strause Gas Iron 
Co. and Rathbone, Sard & Co. 

During the past two or three 
years there has been an extension 
of gas as fuel into the field of the 
industrial arts, and this has per- 
haps been more marked in the ter- 
ritory around Chicago than in any 
other section of the country. Many 
devices securing a better consump- 
tion of gas and a better control of 
it as fuel when used on a large 
scale have been invented in the 
past year or two, and examples of 
these will be part of the manufac- 
turers’ exhibit. 


Refusal of City Council to Al- 
low Rate Increase Forces 
Company Into Bank- 


' ruptcy 

Judge Wilbur F. Booth in 
United States court has appointed 
Rufus R. Rand receiver for the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Gas Light 
Company. Mr. Rand is vice-presi- 
dent of the company. The petition 
asking that a receiver be appoint- 
ed was filed by the J. A. P. Cris- 
field Contracting Company of 
Delaware, a creditor of the gas 
company. Mr. Rand has filed a 
$100,000 receiver’s bond with the 
court, as ordered. 

The receivership was brought 
about by the alleged inability of 
the Minneapolis Gas Light Com- 
pany to meet its obligations as 
they came due. A. T. Rand, presi- 
dent of the company, said the man- 
agement is not under fire in the 
least, but that the continued re- 
fusal of the city council to grant a 
rate that would permit the pay- 
ment of operating expenses and a 
return on the investment had ex- 
hausted the company’s resources. 

As receiver, R. R. Rand is au- 





thorized to take over all assets of 
the company, including franchises, 
to conduct and manage the busi- 
ness as a going concern, to collect 
tolls and revenues, and to meet the 
obligations of the company. No 
contract is to be entered into with- 
out the consent of the court. 

Revenue Herp Less THAN Ex- 
PENSE 


The 1919 rate of 95 cents per 
1,000 cu. ft. was not enough to pay 
operating expenses, the petition 
asserts. These expenses, includ- 
ing interest on bonds, taxes and 
interest on the floating debt, 
amount to 97.39 cents per 1,000 
cu. ft., the petition says, and when 
the bond retirement contract with 
a_trust company is included the 
cost is 102.36 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. 
The following table presents the 
complete 1919 figures, on the basis 
of 1,000 cu. ft.: 


Production costs ......... $0.5449 
Distribution ............. .0520 
I, oo Cees osu ck ce 0676 
New business ............ .0100 
EE Lk eS. dhe caceae ee 0404 
i ee ere .0800 
hake ac tes che ce te .0627 
Interest on bonds......... 1038 
Interest on floating debt... .0125 

$0.9739 


Bond retirement contract... 0.0497 
$1.0236 


These figures, the petition de- 
clares, show.that the company 
spent 97.39 cents for every 1,000 
cu. ft. of gas delivered to con- 
sumiers. 

In the face of this cost, the 
company’s income for the twelve 
months of 1919 was 96.13 cents, 
from all sources. This left an ac- 
tual deficit for the year, according 
to the petition, of $37,276.86. The 
deficit amounts to $1.26 on every 
1,000 cu. ft. of gas sold. Including 
the amount required to satisfy the 
bond retirement contract, the de- 
ficit for 1919 was $184,276, or $6.23 
per 1,000 cu. ft. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


NorTHERN CENTRAL Gas Com- 
PANY, of Williamsport, Pa., with the 
Stacey Manufacturing Company, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for 1,000,000 cu. ft. 
gas holder, and for 100,000 cu. ft. 
relief holder with connections. 
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-Analyzing Apparatus 

Patent No 1 814; described in Patent 
Office Gazette, Dec. 30,1919, page 835. 
Nils H. Wener, Stockholm, Sweden, 
assignor to Svenska Aktiebolaget Mono, 


Stockholm, Sweden. Filed July 30, 
1918. Serial No. 247,416. 4 Claims. 
(Cl. 23—3.) 


This apparatus is a combination 























having a plurality of gas-sampling 
receptacles. There is a fluid pres- 
sure pump, common to the sam- 
pling receptacles, that is operated 
by intermittent pressure within the 
system. A valve opens communi- 
cation between the pump and each 
of the sampling receptacles in ro- 
tation. A means which is respon- 
sive to the fluctuations of pressure 
within the system for actuating 
said valve completes the apparatus. 


Oil-Gas Generator and Burner 
Patent No. 1,326,469; described in Patent 
Office Gazette, Dec. 30, 1919, page 760. 
Jacob J. Smith, Chicago, Ill. Filed 
July 15, 1918. Serial No. 245,029. 7 
Claims. (CI. 158—61.) 
This oil-gas generator and burn- 
er has’ an oil-gas storage casing. 
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Cooking burners are integrally 
formed on the casing. There is a 
generating burner mounted on the 
front of the casing, and a starting 
burner is also supported thereon. 
An oil supply generating pipe is 
disposed in front of the generating 
burner, above the starting burner. 





The supply and generating pipe in- . 
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cline downwardly toward the end 
of the oil intake. There is a valve 
mechanism which is formed on the 
discharge end of the supply and 
generating pipe for the purpose of 
controlling the flow of vaporized 
oil. A carbureting tube, having 
one end connected with the casing 
and the other open, is disposed ad- 
jacent the valve mechanism and 
receives vaporized oil therefrom to 
carburet air therewith to form an 
oil-gas. 


Warning System for Gas or 
Oil 


Patent No. 1,326,578; described in Patent 
Office Gazette, Dec. 30, 1919, page 790. 
Jesse T. Curtis, Sebring, Ohio, as- 
signor of one-third to Francis Lynn 
McClure and one-third to Franklin 
Tritt Le Fevre, Sebring, Ohio. Filed 
Jan. 31, 1918. Serial No. 214,666. 6 
Claims. (Cl. 200—34.) 

This device consists of a tank, 
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a barrel carried by the tank, con- 
tact terminals at the upper end of 
the barrel, a signal circuit of which 
the terminals form a part, and a 
plunger mounted to reciprocate in 
the barrel. A float in the tank con- 
trols the operation of the plunger. 
There is a bridge adapted to co- 
operate with the terminals and a 
means for mounting the bridge on 
the plunger for swinging move- 
ment and for adjustment longitu- 
dinally of the plunger with respect 
to the terminals. 


Gas Mixer 
Patent No. 1,320,324; described in Patent 
Office Gazette, Jan. 27, 1920, page 585. 
William S. Granger, Duluth, Minn. 
Filed July 13, 1918. Serial No. 244,687. 
1 Claim. (CI. 48—180.) 
This gas mixer is for a separate 





gas conduit for engines. It is 
composed of a single-piete princi- 
pal body member which is held in- 
termediate of the separable por- 
tions of the conduit and forming a 
co-operative part thereof. There is 
a tangentially disposed port there- 
in which communicates with the 
outside atmosphere. A_ central 
cylindrical screw-threaded cham- 
ber within the principal body por- 
tion communicates with the port, 
in which there is a plurality of 
holes in one end. A second cylin- 
drical chamber screw-threaded is 
external and engageable within the 
chamber in the principal body por- 
tion, but not closing the port there- 
in. This second chamber has one 
head formed. integral therewith 
with a plurality of holes therein. 
A mixing wheel is supported by 
and intermediate with the heads. 


Central Illinois Company In- 


creases Rates 


An order authorizing the Central 
Illinois Public Service Company, 
Pana, Ill., to increase its rates for 
gas service in Taylorville, Pana and 
Paris, retroactive to Jan. 1, 1920, has 
been issued by the State Public Utili- 
ties Commission. 
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California Commission Order 
Permits Wide Fluctuation 
in Heat Units 

One of the important features of 
an order issued by the California 
Railroad Commission on the Los 
Angeles and southern California gas 
situation, in advance of that hearing, 
at which the entire gas situation is to 
be covered, is that it will permit a 
fluctuation of the heat units in the 
gas served to the public ranging from 
750 to 860 heat units. 

H. Z. Osborne, Jr., chief engineer 
of the Board of Public Utilities, calls 
attention to the far-reaching impor- 
tance of this order. 

“The monthly average of the heat 
units must be 815 or better, although 
there is a wide range of latitude,” 
said Mr. Osborne. 

“The order was really issued, as I 
understand it, te make official an ar- 
rangement which the companies have 
been forced to accept for months ow- 
ing to the fact that there is not nat- 
ural gas enough in cold weather to 
keep up the 815 average.” 

In warm weather there is an 
ample surplus of heat units to cor- 
rect the deficiency existing at other 
times. 


Omaha Gas Plant Valued at 
$4,500,000 

A price of $4,500,000 has been 
set on the Omaha Gas Company 
plant by the decision of the board 
of condemnation, which has been 
meeting at intervals since June, 1918, 
taking voluminous testimony of ex- 
perts, hearing arguments of attor- 
neys and trying to reach a just fig- 
ure for purchase of the gas plant. 

The people of Omaha at the elec- 
tion in May, 1918, voted to buy the 
plant of the Omaha Gas Company. 
About four-fifths of all the votes 
cast favored purchase of the gas 
plant by the people. The price is 
now fixed. 

The next move is for the city 
council to make: The council must 
reject the plant at this price within 
sixty days, or else the purchase be- 
comes obligatory. 





Commission Authorizes Sixty- 


Cent Minimum Charge 


The Public Service Commission 
of Indiana has authorized the Citi- 
zens’ Gas Company of Indianapolis 
to make a minimum charge of 60 
cents a month and has authorized 
additional charge for laying service 
pipes. The authority was requested 
by the company in a petition filed 
recently. 


Heat Units Raised in Manu- 
factured Gas by New 
Process . 


A new manufactured gas possess- 
ing more heat units than natural gas 
has been developed through experi- 
ments by W. E. Elliott, a gas expert, 
who has had charge of important 
work for the large steel companies 
of the Youngstown (Ohio) and Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) districts: Mainly, he 
says, the gas is produced from all the 
by-products arising from the con- 
sumption of coal. An analysis of 
the process made recently by the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology at 
Pittsburgh showed that 50,000 ft. of 
gas could be produced from a ton 
of coal and that this gas produced 
50 per cent more heat than natural 
gas. 
The discoverer of this secret proc- 
ess says the greater heat units result 
from the introduction of five parts 
more of air than in natural gas. 

He estimates the cost of quality 
production at fifteen cents for each 
1,000 ft., and says he has produced 
57,000 ft. of gas from a ton of slack 
coal, where ordinarily but 14,000 ft. 
has been the possible production. 

The inventor has been granted 
patent rights for the process, and his 
work is being studied by some of 
the leading gas authorities of the 
country. Through the process a 
world record was established a few 
months ago in producing steel at the 
furnaces at Struthers. The process 
may be tested for utilities purposes 
at East Palestine, where a franchise 
has been granted to the public serv- 
ice company owning extensive coal 
land acreage. 


Announcement of Fifteenth 
Annual Meeting of 
I. D. G. A. 


The Iowa District Gas Associa- 
tion will hold its fifteenth annua! 
convention at the Hotel Fort Des 
Moines in Des Moines, Iowa, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, April 21 
and 22. 

A new policy will be followed this 
year. The proceedings will not be 
recorded except in a general way and 
there will be no papers presented. 
Instead the time will be spent in a 
round-table diseussion of the various 
phases of the gas business. This 
policy should encourage every one to 
enter the discussions which will be 
conducted according to a plan now 
being formulated by C. N. Chubb, 
chairman of the program committee. 

Speakers of national reputation 
will be on the program and there 
will be‘a big banquet with special 
features. on Wednesday night, in ad- 
dition to the usual little parties and 
groups where old friends meet again 
and “talk it over.” E. H. Martin 
is chairman of the entertainment 
committee and President Roper has 
promised to secure the speakers. 


California Commission Estab- 
lishes Priority List. for 
Natural Consumers 


A priority list for natural gas con- 
sumers in Los Angeles has been es- 
tablished by the California State 
Railroad Commission. 

This action, it was declared by 
officials of the commission, followed 
the showing of proof there was a 
serious shortage of the commodity 
and immediate steps to direct the 
manner of distribution of the gas 
were taken. 

The shortage, the report states, 
affects the Midway, Southern Cali- 
fornia and Southern Counties com- 
panies. Southern California in gen- 
eral is affected by the order. 


-DISTRIBUTIONS ORDERED 


As a step in its efforts to remedy 
the situation the commission directed 
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the Midway company.,to distribute 
15,000,000 cu. ft. daily to the Los 
Angeles Gas & Electric Company 
and all over this amount to the South- 
ern California Gas Company. 

An earlier order of the commis- 
sion gave domestic consumers pre- 
cedence over industrial users. This 
deprived the Southern company of a 
large portion of its revenue, the com- 
mission said, and to-day’s order rem- 
edies this situation by requiring the 
Los Angeles company to make up 
the loss. 

This revenue is provided for by a 
provision that all gas in excess of 
15,000,000 cu. ft. required by the 
Los Angeles company shall be pur- 
chased from the Southern California 
company at the rate of 20 cents a 
1,000 cu. ft. 

Going into the matter of priorities 
the commission says: 

“Special investigation of industries 
must be had to determine what in- 
dustries shall be allowed to be con- 
sidered as having a prior right to 
gas. Only such industries as can 
use no other fuel will be given a 
preference.” 


No Control Over Municipal 
Plants Supreme Court 
Ruling 

The Illinois Supreme Court has 
rendered a decision in effect that the 
State Utility Commission has no con- 
trol over municipal lighting plants. 
The case just decided was the Spring- 
field Gas & Electric against Spring- 
field, Til. 

This decision, which affects about 
fifty cities of the State of Illinois, 
sustains the decision of the Sanga- 
mon County Court which refused an 
injunction to compel the Springfield 
plant to operate under orders of the 
State commission. 


Sussex Gas Company Elects 
cers 


At a meeting of the stockholders 
of the Sussex Gas Company in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., the following directors 
were chosen: A. M. and H. M. Har- 
rington and Henry M. Tracy, Phila- 
delphia ; Edwin R. Bell, Haddonfield, 
N. J., and Halbert H. Robinson, of 
Seaford, Del. 

The directors organized by elect- 
ing Edwin R. Bell president, M. H. 
Harrington vice-president, Henry M. 
Tracy secretary and treasurer, and 
Miss Mollie Dawson, of Seaford, au- 
ditor. The main plant of the com- 
pany is located in Seaford, Del. 


Gas Mixture Saved Louisville 
from Shivering 

The recently adopted plan of mix- 
ing artificial. gas with the natural 
supply during cold snaps saved 
Louisville, Ky., from the shivering 
experience of six weeks ago, Don- 
ald McDonald, president of the 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company, 
said. 

In spite of a drop of 38 degrees 
in temperature in thirty hours recent- 
ly and continued cold and biting 
winds the mixture, Mr. McDonald 
said, kept the gas pressure sufficient- 
ly strong to prevent any shortage. 
In view of general cold weather, 
however, Mr. McDonald warned con- 
servation of the supply and appealed 
to all who can to use coal instead of 
gas for heating purposes. 


Secretary Lane’s Committee 
on Conservation Formu- 
lates Plans 


Classifying all problems of natural 
gas conservation under production, 
transmission and utilization, the spe- 
cial committee on conservation, ap- 
pointed by Secretary Lane following 
the natural gas conference in Janu- 
ary, held its first meetings in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the week of Feb. 23, 
resolved itself into three subcommit- 
tees to carry on an exhaustive study 
of these phases of the industry with 
a view to recommend drastic meas- 
ures of economy. 

Discussions of the committee, of 
which Van H. Manning, director of 
the Bureau of Mines, is chairman, 
emphasized the prodigal waste in 
present methods of production and 
utilization of natural gas and the 
need of stringent measures to con- 
serve the fast-vanishing gas deposits 
of the country. 

The subcommittees, each represen- 
tative of the gas producers as well 
as the public, will seek the co-opera- 
tion of public utility commissions and 
other State agencies in correcting 
present wasteful practices of pro- 
ducers and consumers. 

The second meeting of the commit- 
tee to hear reports of the subcom- 
mittees on the work to be started 
immediately was set for March 27. 
Chairmen of the subcommittees were 
named as follows: Production, J. B. 
Corrin, Reserve Gas Company, Pitts- 
burgh ; transmission, L. B. Denning, 
Ohio Fuel Company, Pittsburgh ; util- 
ization, J. C. McDowell, Wichita 
Natural Gas Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. , 


New Process.for Manufactur- 
ing Coke Discovered by 
University of Illinois 

The University of Illinois has dis- 
covered a new process for manufac- 
turing coke which fot only effects a 
great reduction in the time required, 
but makes possible the recovery of 
by-products whose commercial value 
is greater than the original value of 
the coal. 

It is said, “This ‘will add more to 
the wealth of the State than all the 
appropriations the university will get 
in a hundred years.” The results ob- 
tained by the new process, are these : 
Four charges of coal every 24 hours 
instead of one, and, therefore, 5,600 
pounds of coke instead of 1,400 
pounds, 80 gallons of tar every 24 
hours instead of 10 gallons, 32,000 
cu. ft. of gas instead of 10,000, from 
the same oven capacity. Other items 
of interest are the added sources of 
ammonia sulphate for fertilizer pur- 
poses, the possible addition to the 
supply of motor spirit, and the in- 
creased yield of creosote oil and car- 
bon-free tar especially adapted to 
wood preservation processes. 


Rochester Company Labora- 
tory Tests Reveal There Is 
No Relation Between Ash 
in Coal and B.t.u. 


Charles H. Stone, of the Roch- 
ester (N. Y.) Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration, has written up in the Gas 
and Electric News, published by the 
company, a result of tests made in 
the laboratory at Rochester to deter- 
mine the relation of the calorific 
value and ash of coals. 

The calorific value of a coal is an 
important consideration in determin- 
ing its value asa fuel. The heat 
given off to a boiler is only the heat 
formed by burning the combustible 
constituents of the coal under the 
most favorable conditions, prevent- 
ing so far as possible any loss of 
heat by radiation, by excess air or in 
the chimney gases. This calorific 
value of the coal arises from the 
heat given off when the carbon, hy- 
drogen and sulphur contained there- 
in are united with oxygen at the 
proper temperature. As the sulphur 
almost always forms less than 2 per 
cent of the coal, and is generally 
under 1.5 per cent, for the purposes 
of this discussion it may be disre- 
garded. The nitrogen and oxyger 
in coal are likewise low, so that for 
practical consideration a coal might 
be divided into two parts, the com- 
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Now, from the above it would 
look as though there should be a 
definite relation between the percent- 
age of ash in a coal and its calorific 
value, for as we increase the ash the 
heat-forming ingredients must nec- 
essarily decrease, in order that a to- 
tal of 100 per cent may be reached. 
If this were true it would save a 
great deal of labor in the laboratory, 
since the ash must be done in any 
case and the B.t.u. determination in 
a bomb calorimeter takes some time. 
It therefore occurred to us to col- 
lect all the B.t.u. and ash results on 
coals for this year and construct a 
plot therefrom. If our theory were 
correct, we could in the future sim- 
ply determine the ash on a coal and 
get the B:t.u. by consulting the plot. 
To our great surprise, there seemed 
to be absolutely no relation between 
the ash and the B.t.u.. This may be 
due to several things, one or two of 
which have occurred to us after 
making the plot. 

Tn the first place, the ash is some- 
what of an empirical determination. 
We weigh out 1 gram of coal heated 
to a definite temperature, 700 to 750 


deg. Cent., for about one and one-. 
half hours, cooled and ‘weighed’ 


again. . The residue is considered as 
ash and is so calculated. Now, this 
clearly takes no account of any 
chemical changes that may take place 
in the materials constituting the ash 
during the heating. For instance, 
any pyrites or iron carbonate origi- 
nally present in the coal have been 
changed to ferrous oxide, but an 
even greater error is caused by the 
organic sulphur. It is not known 
just how the latter breaks up and 
recombines, but the fact stated is 
confirmed by the latest work done on 
the subject, by Wilbant and Stoffel, 
and published in the last issue of 
Chemical Abstracts. 

Again, we may consider two coals 
which have the same percentage of 
ash ; but the combustible part of one 
is nearly pure carbon, like a high- 
grade anthracite, while the other 
contains a small amount of carbon 
and makes up the difference in hy- 
drogen, oxygen arid nitrogen. Now, 
while the oxygen in coal is compara- 
tively low (7 to 11 per cent), it 
should be remembered that it does 
not contribute to the calorific value 
of. the coal. Therefore, a diminu- 
tion of 1 per cent in the oxygen con- 
tent and a corresponding increase in 
the carbon makes a very consider- 
able increase in the B.t.u. without 
affecting the ash. The above figures 





and statements apply to bituminous 
coals such as we buy; we have done 
no work with anthracite. 


Annual Report of the Turlock 
Gas y 
The following report showing the 
financial operations of the Turlock 
(Cal.) Gas Company for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1919, has been given 
out by the railroad commission : 


Total fixed capital......... $64,741 
yl eer ee 97,083 
eres Tee 75,000 
RROMNTUOS ic. 5 okie cs Ka mdi «aes 14,387 
Operating revenue ......... 26,870 
Operating expenses ........ 22,660 
Net operating revenue. ..... 4,209 
Gross corporate income... .. 4,209 
Total deductions .......... 126 
Net corp. income for year.. 4,083 
OS SR arr 900 
Surplus on Dec. 31,1918.... 3,807 
Surplus on Dec. 31,1919.... 6,900 


Laclede Gas Light Co.’s In- 
come Increases 

The Laclede Gas Light Company 
reports. for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1919, gross earnings of $5,531,710, 
against $4,946,410 in 1918 and a sur- 
plus after. preferred dividends of 
$141,724, against $485,117 in the pre- 
vious year. 

C. L. Holman, president of the 
company, in his remarks to the stock- 
holders, said that it is a well-known 
fact that when compared with all 
other lines of business the public 
service utilities have been the great- 
est sufferers from conditions which 
have grown out of the world war. 
While the cost of labor and all com- 
modities necessary in the operations 
of utilities have increased as greatly 
as in all other lines of business, yet 
it has been almost impossible for util- 
ities to receive authority to increase 
rates sufficiently to meet these in- 
creased costs. 


New Haven Gaslight Annual 
Report Shows Profit 


At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the New Haven Gas 
Light Company, President C. H. Net- 
tleton in his annual report said that 
after the armistice the demand for 
gas for industtial purposes fell off, 
the output of gas decreased, and 
there was a slump in the market for 
coke and ammonia—by-products of 
the company. For these reasons it 
seemed. as if the increase of 10 cents 
in the price of gas, in effect Dec. 1, 
1918, would not be sufficient and the 





situation was discouraging. The re- 
sults from by-products for the last 
six months of the year were distinct- 
ly favorable, however. The company 
sold 1,695,431,900 cu. ft. of gas, a 
decrease of 6.51 per cent. Profits 
for the year from operations were 
$416,150.24, an increase of $13,- 
711.20. 

At a meeting of the directors the 
following officers were re-elected: 
Charles H. Nettleton, president; 
George D. Watrous, vice-president ; 
J. Arnold Norcross, secretary and 
treasurer, and Robert E. Wyant, en- ~ 
gineer. 


Peoples Company Holds An- 
nual Meeting of Stock- 
holders 


At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Company, of Chicago, 
Ill., held recently, the following di- 
rectors were elected: Samuel In- 
sull, for a term of three years; J. J. 
Mitchell and James A. Patten, two 
years each, and Stanley Field and 
John Williamson, for one year each. 

The change in the manner of 
electing directors is made to con- 
form with the recent corporation 
legislation for electing directors an- 
nually or in classes, wherein terms 
of office expire in different years. 

The stockholders ratified the reso- 
lution of the directors for the sale of 
about 160 acres of land bordering on 
the drainage canal to the Koppers 
Company, which has organized a 
corporation under the laws of Dela- 
ware known as the Chicago By- 
products Company, with $4,500,000 
stock and $13,500 bonds. This cor- 
poration will operate a coal and 
water gas plant, the output of which 
will be taken by the Peoples com- 
pany for twenty-five years. 

Chairman Insull spoke encourag- 
ingly of the outlook for the Peoples 
company, saying that the property 
had been turned from a position 
where it was not able to earn its in- 
terest charges. 


Kincs County Licutrnc Com- 
PANY, of Brooklyn, N. Y., employees 
held a minstrel show and dance at 
the Borough Park Clubhouse, in 
Brooklyn, on Saturday evening, Feb. 
7. The performance was called “The 
Suffrage Minstrel.” Miss Mildred 
Hawkins and Miss Irene Barnett 
played the ends, assisted in their fun- 
making by E. J. Roberts and Owen 
Healy. 
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Increased Rate May Be Pro- 
hibited by Massachusetts 
Commission 

The Boston Consolidated Gas 
Company may be restrained from 
increasing its 1,000-ft. rate on il- 
luminating gas from 90 cents to $1 
by the State Public Utilities Com- 
mission. This possibility was brought 
about when Corporation Counsel 
Arthur D. Hill, acting on the in- 
structions of Mayor Peters, con- 
ferred with commission members on 
the subject of selecting auditors to 
examine the company’s books to de- 
termine whether the company’s 
financial condition makes the raise 
necessary, as has been claimed. 

According to Mayor Peters, the 
company is guaranteed a 7 per cent 
dividend in its charter, and if the 
books show that costs of manufac- 
turing gas have risen greatly the 
commission is compelled to grant 
the proposed increase. 


Galion, Ohio, May Lose Its 
Plant 


Following the filing of an upward 
sliding schedule gas rate by the 
Logan Natural Gas & Fuel Co., in the 
city of Galion, Ohio, council passed 
an ordinance fixing the flat rate at 
35 cents per 1,000 feet, much lower 
than the company’s schedule. The 
gas company promptly rejected this 
rate and notified council that steps 
will be taken to shut off the supply 
unless the company’s rate is accepted. 


Laclede Company’s Year 


Laclede Gas Light Company has 
issued its annual report, for the year 
ended December 31, 1919, showing 
surplus, after taxes, charges, and pre- 
ferred dividends, of $1,303,776, 
equivalent to $12.18 a share earned 
on the $10,700,000. common stock, as 
compared with surplus of $485,117, 
or $4.53 a share, earned on the com- 
mon in 1918. 

Income account for the year ended 
December 31, 1919, compares as 
follows: 


1919. 
Gross earnings ........ $5,531,710 
Balance after taxes.... 3,346,881 
Reserves 309,732 


20 Per Cent Raise Petitioned 
by Seattle Company 


Increases in gas rates in the city 
of Seattle, Wash., ranging from 20 
to 30 per cent, are asked by the Seat- 
tle Lighting Company in a new tariff 
filed by the company with the Public 
Service Commission. The rates are 
graduated according to amount of 
consumption. 


The new rates asked by the com- 
pany put the cost of the first 1,000 
ft. at $1.50 instead of $1.25; 2,000 
ft. will cost $3 instead of $2.45; the 
additional 1,000 ft. up to 5,000 ft., 
will cost $1.30 instead of the gradu- 
ated rate of $1.15, $1.10 and $1.05 
now charged. Total cost for 5,000 
ft. under the new tariff will be $6.95 
Under the present rate the cost is 
$5.75. The cost of 10,000 ft. is raised 
from $10 to $12.15; an additional 
10,000 ft. will cost $10.50 instead of 
$8.50. 

An explanatory letter filed with the 
proposed tariff sets forth the com- 
pany’s grounds for asking an increase 
and says that during the late months 
of the war with Germany the com- 
pany realized that it was impossible 
to operate, make necessary extensions 
and long render satisfactory service 
under existing rates, and therefore, 
on Oct. 3, 1918, filed a new tariff. 





1918. 
$4,946,410 
2,062,258 
207,760 


1917. 
$4,800,264 
2,612,522 
364,808 


1916. 
$4,509 424 
2,846,247 
359,552 





Net earnings 
Interest. and preferred 
dividends 


$3,037,149 


1,733,373 


$1,854,498 $2,247,714 $2,486,695 


1,369,381 1,329,533 1,287,500 





$1,303,776 


$485,117 $918,181 $1,199,195 


N. Y. Consolidated Asks Au- 
thority to Issue $15,000,- 
000 Securities 


An application has been made by 
the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York to the public service 
commission for authority to issue 
$15,000,000 in securities, the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be used for 
the purchase of certain issues to 
be made by various subsidiary 
companies in order to repay the 
parent company for advances dur- 
ing past years. 


Regarding the item appearing in 
the press implying immediate new 
financing of the Consolidated Gas 
Company the following statement 
has been officially approved by the 
company : 


“This application for authority 
to reimburse its treasury for $15,- 
000,000 does not imply that the 
company intends at this time to in- 
crease the amount of securities 
outstanding in the hands of the 
public. Prior to 1915 the company 
had expended for property out of 
income more than $16,000,000. The 
treasury . was reimbursed this 
amount by the sale of the 6 per 
cent convertible debentures issued 
in 1915. and which matured Feb..1, 
1920. The amount thus reimbursed 
has again been expended for prop- 
erty, and the application to the 
committee just made is for author- 
ity to restore $15,000,000 of the 
amount so expended to the treas- 
ury. 


“The public service commission 
law prescribes that application can- 
not be made to the commission for 
the reimbursement of funds ex- 
pended out of incomé for property 
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unless application is made prior to 
the lapse of five years. 

“Although the company has not 
issued any securities except for re- 
funding for over five years, large 
amounts have been spent for capi- 
tal expenditures made by the par- 
ent company or by subsidiaries. 
Further expenditures will be made 
from time to time, and@-later on the 
company will, no doubt, desire to 
raise funds by the sale of either its 
Own securities Or possibly the se- 
curities of some of its subsidiaries. 
No form of financing, however, has 
been decided upon or is contem- 
plated in the near future.” 


The Northern Indiana G. & E. 
Asks for Incz i tes 
The Northern Indiana Gas & Elec- 

tric Company and the Peru Gas 

Co. have filed petitions with the 

public service commission for in- 

crease in gas rates at Lebanon, Peru, 

Wabash, Logansport and Frankfort, 

Ind. In Peru, Wabash and Logans- 

port a gross rate of $1.60 per 1,000 

cu. ft. is asked. The proposed 

schedule calls for a deduction of 10 

cents per 1,000 cu. ft. on bills paid 

before the tenth of the month. The 
company asks to increase the rate at 

Lebanon from $1.25 to $1.50 and in 

Frankfort the rate asked is $1.50 

gross and $1.40 net. In each of the 

cities the company asks that a mini- 
mum monthly bill of $1 be estab- 
lished. 


A. G. A. Committees Will 
Hold Meetings in Chicago 
During March 

The executive board of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association will hold its 
March meeting on Wednesday, 
March 17, at 2.30 p. m., in Room 
1625, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 

The managing committee of the 
commercial section will hold a meet- 
ing on Thursday morning, March 18, 
at 10 o’clock, in Room 1621 of the 
Peoples Gas Building. 

The technical section will hold 
meetings of its managing committee 
and of its various working commit- 
tees at the Hotel La Salle all day 
Friday, March 19. 

The manufacturers’ section mem- 
bers will meet at the Hotel Sherman 
in the afternoon of Thursday, on 
March 18. 

These meetings will be held for 
the purpose of giving the Eastern 
and Western members of the asso- 
ciation’s committees an opportunity 
to meet and discuss association plans 
and activities. 


Fire at Boyertown Gas Com- 


pany 


The Boyertown (Pa.) Gas Com- 
pany building was partly wrecked 
by fire at 9 o’clock one morning 
recently, when a spark from the 
generator caused a quick blaze, 
which contacted with part of the 
one-story building. The plant was 
in operation at the time of the fire. 
The fire companies found a stub- 


_ born blaze to fight on account of 


the oil and tar composition about 
the premises, but were successful 
in confining it to the gas company 
property. 

The frame property of the Boy- 
ertown Brass Company adjoins 
the building, but this was saved. 
Dr. J. Elmer Porter and George N. 
Malsberger, of Pottstown, own the 
local gas plant. Damage amounts to 
about a thousand dollars. 
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Health Demands 
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COAL FURNACE and CELLAR into OBLIVION, thereby forever the po 
dangers of il} health and those many inconveniences to be had where ‘coal is used as beat. 
ing commodity. 

GAS FUEL camnot be surpassed or equalled as a commodity, when used for purposes 
pertaining to COOKING, LAUNDRY WORK ond biting BOT Sateen cue me Slawy 
lem, but now made,a pleasure by the use of MODERN GAS APPLIANCES scientifically 
constructed on the basis of economy and efficiency; ahd, no MODERN HOME, APART- 
MENT HOUSE, HOTEL, RESTAURANT or CAFE is complete unless thoroughly PIPED 
throughort for GAS,_ . 
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ERS, specially adapted for each individual case. 


GAS never commodity always there when needed, never fully appresiated un 
consumers ad thatuacioes minug said apaad meer ppg ty ly = feng 
in the house piping, fixtures or appliances. 


-quéstions pertaining to the betterment -of ser ,and we invite you to.make 2 
personal. inspection of SHOW ROOM, where you will find and cousteous at- 
tendants sho will gladly define the paoper ap needed for the particular case. 


Atlantic City Gas Company 
2001 Atlentic Avenue 
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TYPE OF ADVERTISING DISPLAY OF THE ATLANTIC CITY (N. J.) GAS COM- 
PANY RUNNING IN THE DAILY PAPERS 
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President John T. Hutchings 
Resigns from Rochester 


Company 

James T. Hutchings, president and 
general manager of the Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corporation, has re- 
signed to take the position of assist- 
ant general manager of the United 
Gas Improvement Company. The 
resignation is effective on April 1, 
and Mr. Hutchings and family will 
move to Philadelphia during the next 
month. 

More than sixteen years of service 
has been given by Mr. Hutchings to 
the Rochester company. He came 
there in 1904 as superintendent of the 
electrical department of the Roches- 
ter Railway & Light Company. In 
1909 he was made general manager 
of the company and in 1917 he be- 
came vice-president. On December 
20, 1918, he became the president 
of the corporation. 

During the time Mr. Hutchings has 
been in Rochester he has been iden- 
tified with many activities. During 
the war he served on numerous com- 
mittees which were organized to 
stimulate war work. He is a mem- 
ber of various social and business or- 
ganizjons of the city and State, and 
took a leading part in the work done 
by them. 

No decision has yet been made re- 
garding who is to succeed Mr. 
Hutchings here. 


S. E. MuLHOLLannD, vice-president 
of the Northern Indiana Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has been appointed a member of the 
Indiana Public Service Company As- 
sociation’s Committee on Informa- 
tion. 


JoserH P. EastMAN, manager of 
the Manitowoc ( Wis.) Gas Company, 
has retired to go into business for 
himself, organizing the Eastman 
Manufacturing Company, which will 
engage in the manufacture of gas 
hose couplings, steam hose couplings, 
and a patented economy gas grate 
for use on ranges and stoves. 


Gorpon Myrrs has resigned his 
position as manager of the Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., and Waterloo, N. Y., 
offices of the Empire Gas & Electric 
Company, to accept a position as dis- 


trict manager with the same com- 
pany in their offices at Newark and 
Palmyra, N. Y. He will assume his 
duties March 1. 


A. E. Dunn was re-elected presi- 
dent and manager of the Muskegon 
Heights (Mich.) Gas Company at 
the recent annual meeting of the 
stockholders. 


L. R. Dutton, division manager 
of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Suburban 
Gas & Electric Company, who for 
four years has been secretary and 
treasurer of the Pennsylvania Gas 
Association, has tendered his resig- 
nation to this association in order to 
enable him to devote more time to 
the work of the American Gas As- 
sociation, of which he is chairman 
of its technical section. 


J. C. McDowE t, president of Em- 
pire Gas & Fuel Company, has been 
appointed a member of the commit- 
tee of ten approved by President 
Wilson which will investigate the 
waste of natural gas resources of 
the country. Action is in line with 
the attempt of the Government to 
regulate use of natural gas and to 
eliminate the enormous waste which 
threatens depletion of many of the 
large gas fields. 


L. F. Blyler Becomes Sales 
Manager of Hugo Manu- 
facturing Company 


L. F. Blyler on Feb. 1 became as- 
sociated with the Hugo Manufac- 
turing Company as sales manager. 

L. F. Blyler started in the gas 
business of the Des Moines Gas 
Company and was made new busi- 
ness manager of that concern. After 
nine years with the Des Moines 
company he became associated with 
the St. Paul Gas Light Company as 
superintendent of sales, and remained 
with this company for a period of 
about one year. He is perhaps better 
known as new business manager of 
the Minneapolis Gas Light Com- 
pany, a position that he filled for 
twelve years and resigned to accept 
a commission in the army. On leav- 
ing the service he joined the business 
staff of the Minneapolis Daily News, 
but decided to re-enter the gas field, 
thus his connection with the Hugo 
Manufacturing Company. 

Mr. Blyler was a director of the 
National Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion for three years and was first 
vice-president of that association 


during the year of 1915. He has 
prepared many papers for conven- 
tions of the association and has 
served on many committees, most 
notably as chairman of the exhibi- 
tion committee during the year 1914, 
when he had charge of the exhibition 
in Minneapolis; also chairman of 
paper committees for the conventions 
in Denver and Atlanta. Mr. Blyler 
was a charter member of the Iowa 
Gas Association. 


ArcHER J. SmitH was elected to 
the board of directors of the Water- 
bury (Conn.) Gas Light Company 
at its annual meeting, to take the 
place of the late Otis S. Northrup. 
The officers and other directors of 
the company remain as last year. 
The officers include: President, R. 
F. Griggs; vice-president, treasurer 
and general manager, E. H. Wil- 
liams; assistant treasurer and clerk, 
Lorenz Dahl. The directors for the 
ensuing year are E. G. Buckland, 
F. S. Chase, J. FP. Elton, E. O. Goss, 
R. F. Griggs, A. J. Smith, B. I. 
Spock, H. Whittemore and E. H. 
Williams. 


Edward C. Jones Resigns from 
Pacific Company 


Will Practise in Gas Industry on 
Broader Scale 


Edward C. Jones, chief engineer 
of the gas department of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company, at San 
Francisco, Cal., has resigned. Mr. 
Jones’ resignation took effect Feb. 15. 
He has held this position during the 
entire life of the Pacific company, 
and for many years prior to its or- 
ganization, with its predecessors. 

In resigning his position as chief 
engineer of this company, however, 
Mr. Jones is by no means leaving 
the gas industry, but with the present 
cheap oil for gas-making on the At- 
lantic seaboard and throughout the 
Eastern States, combined with the 
Jones apparatus for the manufacture 
of oil gas, there is a field for just 
such a man as E. C. Jones, in his 
old home in New England and the 
East. 

After a short rest on his ranch at 
Woodside, Cal., where he plans to 
enjoy the spring weather of Calli- 
fornia, Mr. Jones will open offices 
in San Francisco and go into the gas 
industry in a broader sense of the 
word. Here, unhindered by the 
routine of a corporation, he will take 
up his chosen work and give to the 
gas business of the entire United 
States, his knowledge and years of 
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valuable experience both in Califor- 
nia and the East. 

Mr. Jones has been in the gas busi- 
ness for forty-four years and cele- 
brated his fifty-ninth birthday on 
Feb. 8, 1920. 
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Installation of Subma- 
rine Main 
Break in 12-Ft. Section of High-Pres- 
sure Main in 40 Ft. of Water 1,200 
Ft. from Shore Repaired in 
21 Hr. 38 Min. 

The San Diego (Cal.) Consoli- 

dated Gas & Electric Company re- 
cently executed a rapid installation 
of a submarine gas main. At 1.42 
p. m. on Thursday, Jan. 29, the oil 
tanker Simla dragged an anchor 
across a 4-in. submarine, high pres- 
sure cast-iron main, breaking out a 
12-ft. section. This main, which 
crosses the Bay of San Diego, feeds 
the City of Coronado and the U. S. 
Naval Air Station at North Island, 
Cal. It is a high pressure gas main 
normally carrying 40 pounds pres- 
sure, and the break occurred approx- 
imately 1,200 ft. from the Coronado 
shore, at a depth of 40 ft. 
- It was at once seen that repairs to 
the main might be a difficult under- 
taking, and in order that service 
might be restored at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, it was decided to lay 
a new temporary main while repairs 
to the old main were in progress. 
The distance across the bay is ap- 
proximately 4,100 ft. the water 
reaching a depth of 45 ft. in the 
channel. 

A fleet of trucks was collected and 
210 20 ft. lengths of 2-in. pipe were 
sent over to the Coronado side. 
Three welding crews were started at 
work and by 6 o'clock in the evening 
the make-up of a temporary main was 
well under way. One welding crew 
made a specialty of welding two 20- 
ft. lengths into 40-ft. lengths, while 
the other two crews joined the 40-ft. 
lengths into two long lines of pipe. 
A street perpendicular to the shore 
line was closed, and by the following 
morning a single length of pipe over 
4,000 ft. long was ready to be pulled 
across. the bay. Two small tugs were 
employed and with the aid of a 
couple of trucks the pipe was started 
and was pulled across without~acci- 
dent except for the breakage of a 





towing cable, which entailed a slight 
delay. Other craft were engaged to 
patrol the course. Meanwhile pipe 
had been laid out from each shore at 
low tide as far as the men could work 
without diving outfits. At 11.20 a.m. 


omg the final connections were made and 
? gas was turned into the Coronado 
? mains, 21 hours and 38 minutes after 
: the accident. 


All of the men in the crews worked 


; continuously during this time, a total 


of approximately fifty men being em- 
ployed. <A full commissary depart- 
ment was installed early in the eve~ 
ning and from it hot meals were 
served throughout the work. 

The work was installed under the 
direction of A. R. Gittings, superin- 
tendent of gas distribution of the San 
Diego company. 


Keokuk Plant Continues Op- 
eration While Its Holder 
Is Being Enlarged 

The interesting problem of enlarg- 
ing a 50,000-cu. ft. gas holder, of 
the Keokuk (Iowa) Company, to a 
capacity of 100,000 cu. ft. without 
depriving the company of the use of 
the holder for more than a few hours, 
was solved recently by the Western 
Gas Construction Company, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. The Keokuk com- 
pany’s holder has been in use for 
many years, but the demands have 
required a doubling of its capacity. 
The difficulty appeared to be in the 
continuance of the gas supply while 
the work of enlargement was in prog- 
ress. The Fort Wayne company sent 
their experts to the job, and by work- 
ing on the crown of the inner sec- 
tion of the holder while it rose and 
fell with the requirements of the gas 
consumption, the workmen were able 
to turn over the enlarged holder with 
but little inconvenience to the con- 
sumers. The workmen added an 
outer section to the original holder 
and extended the guide frame to take 
care of the situation. 


Burlington Company Install- 
ing Water Gas Set 


A new 6-ft. gas set will be in- 
stalled in the plant of the Burling- 
ton (Vt.) Light & Power Company 
by the Gas Machinery Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. It will be com- 
plete. with new blowing equipment, 
exhauster, operating floor and aux- 
iliaries. The gas company has built 
a new addition to its present gen- 
erator house for this new set. 






Plan Gas Plant 


Representatives of a San Francisco 
pipe company are in Gridley, Cal., 
making a survey of the town with 
the idea of establishing a gas plant 
in the near future. 


Complete New Water Gas 
Plant Under Way in Port 


Huron 

The Detroit-Edison Company, of 
Detroit, Mich., have awarded con- 
tract to the Gas Machinery Company, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, for a complete 
new water gas plant to be erected 
in Port Huron, Mich. 

This plant will consist generally 
of one 7-ft. carbureted water gas 
set complete with blast apparatus, oil 
pumping equipment, steam hydraulic 
elevator, generator charging appara- 
tus and overhead brick operating 
floor. 

The plant also includes steam boil- 
er plant, purifying equipment, con- 
denser, exhauster, tar extractor, yard 
piping and steel building for housing 
the water gas apparatus, boiler and 
auxiliary machinery. 

The above apparatus, in addition 
to the present coal gas equipment and 
old water gas equipment will provide 
the gas company in Port Huron with 
sufficient apparatus to meet the grow- 
ing demand for gas. 


Central Illinois Co. Overhaul- 
ing Mattoon Plant 


A total of $8,000 will be spent by 
the Central Illinois Public Service 
Company on its gas plant in Mat- 
toon, IIl., according to word given 
out from the company’s offices in 
the city of Mattoon. The Russell 
Engineering Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo., has taken the contract 
to do the work, which has already 
been commenced at the plant. 

The plant in Mattoon will be 
completely overhauled with a view 
to increasing the capacity for gas 
production, as well as giving the 
public better service. 

The coal strike of last fall and 
early winter put a kink in the serv- 
ice which has affected the opera- 
tion of the plant since that time to 
such an extent that the service has 
been unsatisfactory to the patrons. 

New apparatus is now being 
made in St. Louis for installation 
in the plant, and when it is installed 
the Central Illinois company’s plant 
in- Mattoon will be one of the most 
modein and complete gas establish- 
ments in the State. 
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GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS 


NATRONA RED ORE MINERAL SPONGE 
To Be Mixed With Fluffing Material The Best Fluffing Material 


MINERAL SPONGE OXIDE 
Prepared For Use 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 
Secs OLILA WIDE NER BUTDINC PENNA. 
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Appliance Manufacturers 


Tests of Equal Importance to 

Gas Manufacturers as to 

Appliance and Equip- 

ment Manufacturers 

The Electrical Testing Laborato- 
ries, Eightieth Street and East End 
Avenue, New York, offer to manu- 
facturers of all kinds of gas burning 
appliances, as well as manufacturers 
of gas plant equipment, the services 
of a thoroughly modern laboratory in 
which tests are made by experts in 
each line of work. This service is 
specially valuable to manufacturers 
of any kind of new apparatus, for 


Test of Pipe Covering 


they will help him detect any slight 
defects and to make the necessary 
changes before placing it on the 
market. 

They also have a service for gas 
companies whereby competing prod- 
ucts offered for purchase are tested 
and compared, thus assuring the de- 
livery of satisfactory material to meet 
specifications. 

They will send bulletins on vari- 
ous classes of testing on request. 


Flashlights Around the Gas 
Plant 


The American Ever Ready Works, 
Long Island City, N. Y., is calling 


H 


With The Equipment & fife 


Necaat 


attention of gas companies to the 


“Everyready Daylo,” flashlights used 
in meter reading and in work about 
the gas plant at night. 

The company is directing its ap- 
peal to executives and other poten- 
tial buyers, showing why Daylo 
flashlights should be installed in 
plants and factories as part of their 
safety first and fire prevention equip- 
ment. It shows how an efficient elec- 
tric flashlight prevents accidents by 
its use in industrial emergencies, as 
well as preventing fires that result 
from the use of open flame and oil 
lights. It is pointing out the various 
uses to which “Eveready Daylo” 


flashlights can be put in the various 
industries. 


€ project is attracting the atten- 
tion of insurance companies, as these 
companies are alert to all new inno- 
vations for safety purposes and grant 
actual reductions in rates where ap- 
proved safety devices are installed. 
A booklet of valuable suggestions 
for the use of the Daylo will be sent 
on request. 





‘Test of Effect“of Heated Hydtocatbon Gas on Metals 


Test of Combination Water Heater and Stove Tor 


Temperature Control for Gas 
Installation 


The Robertshaw Manufacturing 
Company, Youngwood, Pa.,_ is 
pushing its line of automatic tem- 
perature controls which are spe- 
cially adapted for all kinds of gas 
installations where control of tem- 
perature is desirable. The control 
is effected by increasing or dimin- 
ishing the fuel supply, thus effect- 
ing economies in operation. 
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